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SHIP-BUILDING AT EAST BOSTON. 

Mr. Wade has here given us one of his spirited illustrative de- 
signs, that cannot fail to be interesting not only to those who go 
down to the sea in ships, but to all who realize the commercial 
prosperity and glory of our country. We have heretofore given 
various naval pictures—have shown the white-winged messengers 
of peace and wealth pursuing their path upon the trackless wa- 
ters, the gallant armed vessels that uphold the honor of our flag, 
engaged in deadly conflict with the enemy, our tide and wind- 


defying steamships, and have also presented launches, showing , 


the first plunge in the water of the leviathans of the deep. But 
here we have gone back to the beginning. The spectator beholds 
that busy and interesting scene—an East Boston shipyard, with 
the huge skeletons of two large vessels in the process of receiving 
their planking, decks and finishing. Even the framework of the 
hull is symmetrical, the giant strength of the knees showing the 
solidity of the fabric. To the landsman it would appear that 
these frames are made unnecessarily weighty and strong, but the 
sailor well knows the fury of the elements with which the good 
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ship has to contend, and how the mightiest line-of-battle is tossed 
He can tell of waves 


' tumbling down on a doomed ship from an awful height, and 


crushing the whole interior of the fabric as if it were an egg shell. 
He can tell of wild whirling currents of air that twist all the sticks 
out of a craft in an instant of time. These are calamities against 
which no strength of naval architecture can contend, but these ves- 
sels successfully meet all the ordinary and many of the extraordi- 
nary chances of navigation. The best material is selected from 
the forest and the mine—the most exact science is employed in 
planning the hull—the most skilful workmanship in putting the 
materials together, while the vigilant eye of the master carpenter 
superintends the work as it progresses. Day by day, and week 
by week, the work assumes consistency and form, till at last, after 
the mast maker, the rigger, the caulker, and graver and painter 
have performed their share of the task, the complete ship moves 
upon the face of the great deep, one of the most beautiful objects 
of contemplation that the eye can rest upon. Of late years East 
Boston has been one of the most noted places for ship-building in 


the United States. It would require a volume to describe the 
achievements of her mechanies. We recall just now the names 
of a few of the shipbuilders, and of the vessels which have estab- 
lished their fame. Donald McKay has built the largest ship in the 
world there, the Great Republic (3555 tons); the Lightning, the 
Sovereign of the Seas, Champion of the Seas, James Baines, and 
many others; Hugh McKay has built several fine vessels. From 
the yard of Samuel Hall were launched the Romance of the Seas, 
Queen of the Clippers, and Bald Eagle, among others; Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Jackson is known as the builder of the Lightfoot and 
Winged Racer; Mr. Daniel D. Kelley turned out, among a host 
of others, the Bostonian, the Zephyr, and the Edwin Forrest— 
fine ships; while Messrs. A. & G. T. Sampson built the India- 
man and Miranda Brothers. There are other skilful builders at 
East Boston, which affords great facilities in the way of location 
to the business of ship building. The East Boston built craft carry 
thefame of their artificers to every part of the world—and there is 
a glorious rivalry among the builders, which warrants the belief 
that even yet greater maritime wonders are in store for us. 
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KING AND THE COBBLER. 
A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VI.—[continvep.] 


Accordingly the slaves were called in, and they not only 
corroborated the statement of Manto, but they went on and de- 
scribed the youth’s prowess in such terms that for a while rank 
wonder took the place of anger in the royal mind. 

“Did the youth give any reason for his act?’ the king at 
length asked. 

“Ay. He said he loved the maiden himself.” 

“Now, by the throne I hold,” cried the monarch, striding 
across the apartment, “I'll have that rebel’s head even were he 
thrice the son of a satrap! Ay—I’d have his life if he were my 
own child. Shall I—the king—the monarch of Persia—the 
ruler before whom all people bow, be thus trampled upon by a 


boy? What ho, there! Slaves! Dogs! Up, up—and haste 
my will. Call up the captains, Manto, and take a hundred sol- 
diers. See them well armed and then go bring me the damsel 


and the youth. Bring the latter alive if you can, for by my royal 
crown, I would look upon him ere he dies. But harm not the 
damsel. Let harm come to her, and I’ll have the life of every 
man I send! Ere the sun goes down I must possess the beautiful 
Zillah, for my heart is turned with love of her. Haste thee,. 
Manto, and let my bidding be done. I'll await thee here.” 

“They may have fied.” 

“Then find them.” 

“We hasten to do your bidding.” 

“« And your lives shall answer for your success.” 

As the king thus spoke, his lieutenant left the apartment, and 
ere long a hundred soldiers were ready to set out, and with them 
went six more slaves to bear the chair. People gazed upon 
them as they passed, and wondered what plan the king had on 
foot now. 

As soon as Sohrab was left alone with his eunuchs, he began 
to pace the apartment more moderately than he had been doing, 
for his thoughts were deep and interesting. Feridoon was his 
subjett, and he gave it much weight. He remembered the youth, 
and he remembered how fair and beautiful he was. As the read- 
er knows, the king had seen him but once, and that was only two 
days previous to the present time. 

“Slave,” he said, stopping suddenly in his walk, and address- 
ing one of his eunuchs, “ go and find Kanah, and bid him attend 
me here.” 

“« By my soul, there’s something strange about this youth,” he 
muttered, after the eunuch had gone. “I noticed when he sat 
by my side in the great hall, that he behaved not as other people 
behave in the presence of the king. He did not cower nor shrink 
before me, and his obeisance was only in outward form. T’ll 
know him well ere long—and he shall know me !’” 

Soon afterwards one of the inner doors of the apartment was 
opened and an old man entered. He was older than the king, for 
he had surely seen more than the threescore-and-ten years of 
allotted life. Yet he was firm and upright, with a face of great 
shrewdness and intelligence. His name was Kanah, and he was 
the king’s chief counsellor and adviser. 

“ Ah, good Kanah, I have sent for you to help me in a curi- 
ous matter. Do you remember the youth whom Rustem brought 
hither with him on the day before yesterday ¢”’ 

“Ay, sire, I remember him well.” 

“Then sit thee down here. Now listen.” And thereupon the 
king went on and related all that had happened at the house of 
the cobbler. “ Now, Kanah,” the monarch resumed, “whom do 
you think this youth to be ?’” 

“ Surely, sire, I know not.” 

“‘ But do you think him really the son of the satrap 7?” 

“No.” 

“ Ha—I thought so.” 

“J will tell you my reasons, sire. In the first place, Rustem 
told us that this youth was just one and twenty years of age on 
the day he brought him here, and that he had kept him thus far 
secluded so that he might not become contaminated by the vices 
of other youths. Now if you will take the trouble to refer to 
the records in the archives of the kingdom, you will find that 
twenty-three years ago this very month, Rustem went into Arabia 
with a part of Kei Khosrou’s army, and was gone three years. 
This is the first evidence of contradiction. But later than that 
I have one from his own lips. It is not ten years since Rustem 
used to pray that God would bestow a son upon him, and I re- 
member weil, that within these nine years, last past, he has offer- 
ed sacrifices of goats and incense to God for the same favor. 
And more do I remember. About five years age, Rustem was 
approaching old age with sedate and sorrowful looks, and J 
think that at that time he told me, when I rallied him upon his 
dejection, that God had cursed him with barren wives. Then it 

was that he went off to the Hetzendarras to hunt, and when he 
returned J could see that he came with smiles and good humor, 
and so he has been ever since.” 

“ By my life, Kanab, you have a wonderful memory,” said the 
monarch. 

“TI have looked up these things, sire, since the satrap brought 
his son here. When I first sav that youth, and heard Rustem 


tell that it was his son, I began to doubt it. Out of curiosity 
I hunted over the proof, and now you know it as well as I do.” 

For some moments the king remained silent ; but at length he 
said, while a sudden light shot athwart his countenance : 

“Good Kanah, I believe I am ahead of thee. Dost thou not 
remember the mighty man of war—Kei Khosrou’s great general 
—Gusntasr ?” 

“ Ay, well,” returned the counsellor. 

“ You remember he was the most comely man of his time, and 
the most mighty in strength?” 

Ay—most truly, sire.” 

“ And is not this youth Feridoon his counterpart ?” 

“ Now, by the gods, my noble king, you have lifted the veil !” 
cried the counsellor, with enthusiasm. ‘ This youth is the very 
self of Gushtasp in form and feature; and well do I remember 
me that the mighty general had an infant son when he was— 
was—” 

“ Killed by the robbers of the desert,” suggested the king, 
seeing his companion hesitate. 

“ Ay—that is it,” added Kanah, with a strange smile upon his 
face. “But I remember well that he had an infant son, whom he 
took with him when he went away upon his last mission.” 

“ Rustem shall be questioned upon this,” resumed the king. 

“ Yet, sire,” quickly added Kanah, “‘ you may be sure Rustem 
meant no harm. Whatever may have been‘his purpose in claim- 
ing the youth as his own son, you may rest assured that he 
meant no harm to you or to the kingdom.” 

“T hope not.” 

“OQ, I know he did not, for I know Rustem well, and he is 
one of your most loyal subjects. Get the truth from him, but do 
not accuse him of wrong.” 

And here the subject of Feridoon’s nativity rested for the 
present. The king and his counsellor conversed a long while 
upon the curious circumstance, but they arrived at no farther 
points, merely dwelling upon the various surmises which such 
a matter would be likely to bring up—the main point being 
whether Rustem had brought Feridoon up from infancy, or 
whether he had found him more recently. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


A MOST STRANGE BATTLE. 


Tue wife of Zak Turan prepared dinner in her best style, for 
she had conceived a leve for Feridoon such as she would have 
felt for her own child, and she wished to do him homage. The 
dinner was eaten, and then Feridoon went away and sat down 
with Zillah, while Rudabah cleared off the table, and shortly 
afterwards Zak Turan went out to his stall to work, for he 
had a pair of sandals to stitch before night. It was about half 
an hour after this, while the youth and maiden were conversing 
ardently together, that the cobbler came rushing in all pale and 
trembling. 

“The Lord save us now!” he ejaculated. “ An hundred sol- 
diers are coming this way, and the same officer leads them who 
was here this morning. Ormuzd be with us now!” 

Zillah uttered a sharp cry upon this intelligence, and she would 
have fallen to the floor in a swoon had not her lover caught her 
in his arms. 

“Fly, good Feridoon—fly !” cried Zak Turan. 

“ Not so, father,” calmly replied the youth. “I shall not do 
myself the injustice, for only the guilty flee when any man ap- 
proacheth. Yet I would have thee conduct Zillah away from 
here, for she may be moved with too much fear. Mother, you 
will take her to her own apartments.” 

No sooner had Feridoon thus spoken, than Rudabah took Zil- 
lah by the hand to lead her away ; but the maiden revived upon 
the moment she found herself about to be taken from her lover, 
and it was not until Feridoon laid his express command upon 
her, that she could be induced to leave. Hardly had she gone 
and left our hero and the cobbler together, when the heavy foot- 
falls of the soldiers were heard without. The youth sprang to 
the door, and he reached it just as the soldiers were entering at 
the gate. 

“Hold there, hirelings!’ shouted Feridoon. 
seck ye?” 

“ Both you and the damsel Zillah,” returned Manto, for he it 
was who led the band. 

“ And wherefore me ?”’ 

“ The king will punish you for your deed this morning.” 

“ And wherefore the damsel ?” 

“That our king may take her to wife.” 

“ And if she were once within the king’s grasp he would make 
her his wife in spite of all reason and persuasion ¢” 

“He would do his own will most surely, for kings are not 
prone to ask advice upon such matters.” 

“Then you may go and tell the king that Zillah he cannot 
have, and tell him also that I will come to him on the morrow.” 

* But we have orders to take you both now.” 

“ And if I refuse ?” 

“Then you must go by force. The king bade me fetch you to 
him either dead or alive,” 

“ Then he is angry because I resisted you before 4?” 

Te is.” 

“ You did not tell him that the maiden was already beloved by 
another ?” 

“ And does he still persist in having the maiden for his own ?” 

Most resolutely.” 

“Then what a tyrant have we for a ruler! 


“Now what 


Go tell him that T 


will come to him to morrow, and that then we will argue our 
respective claims face to face.” 

For a few moments Manto seemed undecided how to act; but 
he quickly remembered the order of his royal master, and his 
mind was as quickly made up. 

* Young sir,” he said, ‘‘ you have heard the orders we have 
from the king. Both you and the damsel must go with us now, 
If you will submit quietly, all will be well ; but if you choose to 
resist, the result be upon your own head.” 

“ Be it where it will, I shall not submit, because if I do, Zil- 
lah will most assuredly be carried to the king, and then no one 
can protect her. Methinks you, being a man, can judge some. 
what of my feelings. You know how you would feel were the 
king to send a guard of slaves to seize your own loved wife, for 
the God above us knows that I love the beautiful Zillah as though 
she were already mine in marriage. Now I have said all. I hope 
you will not put me to another test.” 

Manto knew that he should fail in argument, and as time was 
precious, he resolved to do his work at once. So he beckoned to 
his followers and bade them seize the youth immediately. 

“Remember!” cried Feridoon, “this is right against wrong. 
I shall defend the maiden that I love against any power that 
shall set itself up in open violation of the laws of justice. And 
remember one other thing. You are many, and I must therefore 
fight to the death if you force me!” 

But the soldiers heeded not his words. They knew nothing 
of him but what they now saw, and with a confident movement 
some dozen of those in advance moved towards him. It so hap- 
pened that a stout lever of olive wood stood against the door 
post—a lever which Zak Turan had used for prying his door 
stone into place—and this the youth seized at once. It was some 
six feet long and very stout and heavy. This repeated wrong 
had roused his indignation to its highest pitch, and as he saw the 
movement of the soldiers towards him, seeing some of them 
draw their swords, and knowing that they were ready to kill him 
rather than let him escape, he became angry beyond self-control ; 
it was the first time within his memory that his passions had been 
so thoroughly aroused. He swung the huge club over his head, 
and at the first sweep four men were laid prostrate. Higher and 
higher rose his wrath as he saw the whole phalanx draw their 
swords, and with his whole might he rushed upon them. 


Manto had at first wondered if the youth could sway that huge 
club with skill enough to effect anything, but his wonder changed 
to deadly fear, for he not only saw the ponderous lever flash 
through the air like a lightning-bolt, but he saw the youth’s face, 
and he knew that the savage had supplanted the philosopher. 
He shrank behind his followers, as he had a right to do, and 
when he saw them falling like grain before the reaper’s hook, he 
resolved to make one last effort. 

“ What ho! my men!” he cried, “now move together! rush 
in upon him at once—all of you—in a body !” 

But the rushing part of the work was upon the other hand. 
No man, nor no body of men could stand before the enraged 
youth. He had his enemies all before him, and not one of them 
could reach him, for that stout club performed its circuits instant- 
ly, and its force was such that a whole section was swept down 
at once. Swords were of no more use than so many chips would 
have been. Those of the soldiers who had been without the 
gate rushed in when they heard the sound of conflict, and as 
they saw their comrades falling before them they pressed blindly 
forward, shouting and pushing and brandishing their swords. 
But soon the current set against them—those in advance began 
to fall back. Yet they braced themselves up, little dreaming 
at the moment that they were only forcing their brethren into 
uscless destraction. 

Thus went the work on. Feridoon was not only yet untouch- 
ed, but at every stroke he seemed to gain new strength. The 
truth was, he was losing his humanity—he was forgetting that 
he was aman. He seemed only to realize that he was a beast 
defending his young from a merciless foe. He swept his enor- 
mous club over his head, and the royal soldiers fell before him 
like chaff. 

But such a combat could not last long. One stout man will 
make quick work with a hundred puny boys, and Feridoon did 
the same with the hundred soldiers. The garden was literally 
strewed with prostrate bodies, and when at length the youth 
passed the gate and entered the street, only-six men were left to 
flee before him, and one of those was Manto. He had had the 
judgment to keep out of the way. As soon as Feridoon found 
that there were no more to oppose him he let the point of his 
club fall, and having gazed until the six fugitives had disappeared 
he returned into the garden. Some of the men were just crawl- 
ing to their fect, but they fell back as they saw their terrible en- 
emy returning. The youth did not molest them, however, but 
pursued his way at once to the house, where he found the poor 
cobbler trembling like an aspen. - 

“ Now, mine excellent host, what is the matter?” asked Feri- 
doon, as he noticed the old man’s perturbation. : 

“The Lord preserve us!” uttered Zak Turan, in trembling 
accents. “ You have slain the king’s soldiers, and most surely 
will he have vengeance. You will not always be here to protect 
us, and ere long they will come down upon me.” 

“ Fear not, my kind father,” returned the youth, persuasively. 
“You have had no hand in any of these doings, and so I will 
inform the king.” 

“ Will you tell him that?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ But will you see him ?”’ 

“T shall see him to-morrow.” 

“ He will kill you!” 


* 
‘ 
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“J think not. I shall go armed, and if he issues orders against 
my life, I shall make him a hostage for my safety. Fear not 


for me.” 
At this moment, when the cobbler was upon the point of speak- 


ing, the door was opened, and Feridoon instinctively raised the 
terrible club which he still held in his hand; but it was quickly 
dropped, for he saw that the new comer was none other than 
Kobad, the astrologer. He gazed eagerly about him as he en- 
tered, and the tremulousness of his flowing white heard showed 
that he was moved by some strange fear, but when his eye rested 
upon Feridoon, his face brightened, and he hastened forward. 

“ My son,” said he, “‘ what strange thing is this which has 
happened ?” 

“’Tis the result of the doings of a wicked king,” returned 
the youth. 

Kobad sat down and Feridoon took a seat by his side, and then 
the latter related all that had happened, commencing with the 
first coming of the three disguised men, and ending with the con- 
flict that had just transpired. When he had closed his startling 
narrative, the astrologer was for some moments lost in deep won- 
der, but a sense of the real situation of things about him came 
soon to his mind, and he started from his seat. 

“Noble, generous, brave boy,” he cried, embracing the youth 
“« How rightly did the satrap judge when he called 
And you love the gentle Zillah ?” 


as he spoke. 
thee the Lion Heart. 

“QO, with every thought and feeling of my life!” quickly 
answered Feridoon. 

“God be praised for that!” fervently ejaculated the venerable 
man. ‘I knew you would love her, for she is worthy of it. But 
alas that the foul king should have seen her, seeing that she has 
no rank to protect her loveliness. And yet rank or wealth is 
nothing to him. Sohrab takes whom he pleases, from the parents 
of his court to those of the very beggars. But Zillah must be 
removed now, for she will be no longer safe here.” 

“T will protect her,”’ said Feridoon. 

“ But you cannot always be with her.” 

“ T will marry her.” 

“Not yet,” said the old man, with something like a smile upon 
his face. ‘“ And even if you did, it would not save her, for you 
must remember that the king will not give up his purpose. 
You can see that in the very thing he has done to-day—first 
sending his slaves and then his soldiers. His next movement 
will be to send a body of lancers and archers, and against javelins 
and arrows your strength will not avail you.” 

Feridoon saw the justice of these remarks, and after he had 
pondered awhile, he asked Kobad what he would do for Zillah’s 
safety. 

. i will take her with me and place her where the king will 
not find her,” answered the sage. “I know of a place he will 
not easily find, and thither I will take her at once—and not only 
her, but her parents also, for Sohrab will surely take them in his 
rage. The influence of the satrap may protect you, but you can 
go with me if you like.” 

“T would go and be with Zillah, but not to flee from the king, 
for on the morrow I shall go to the royal palace. But promise 
me one thing—when Zillah is hidden away I may sometimes go 
and see her.”’ 

“Most assuredly—only there must be a condition. 
go only when I can go with you.” 

“ And why so ?” 

“Do you not see that if the king allows you to go at large, 
you will be watched? He knows that you love the beautiful 
damsel, and that you would be likely to visit her. Your steps 
would be followed accordingly, and Zillah’s place of concealment 
thus traced out.” 

“T see,” quickly returned the youth, frankly, “ and I will obey. 
But there is yet one other thing. How long must Zillah remain 
thus concealed? For I see not how the power or will of the 
king is to be overcome, but by perpetual concealment.” 

The astrologer bowed his head, and at the expiration of a few 
moments he said : : 

“We will speak of that at some other time. I can save her 
for the present, and for the future I can see things which may 
hot be explained now. But we must move quick, for in all prob- 
ability the king will send a host here as soon as his discomfited 
Messengers return with their tidings of failure.” 

Accordingly Zillah and her mother were called down, and they 
both readily embraced the astrologer’s offer, for they saw that it 
was the only real means of safety. So they set about preparing 
themselves at once. Zak Turan packed up what little money 
and small articles of value he had; Rudabah took such articles 
of clothing as she thought she should need; while Zillah only 
thought of spending her present moments with her lover; but 
her mother worked for her, and ere long they were ready to start. 

“Let us wait no longer,” said Kobad, when he saw that all 
was ready, 

“But I may see her soon,” urged Feridoon, still clinging 
fondly to the being he so deeply loved. 

“Yes. I will come for you as soon as is proper. But if you 
delay us now, ruin may fall upon all. Be wise, and you shall be 
the happier for it.” 

The youth understood the meaning of the sage, and with one 
More fond embrace and one more sweet kiss, he handed Zillah 
over to her mother, and prayed that God would protect her. Then 
Koba led the way out through the back passage into the narrow, 
tiled covert behind the house, and from thence he proceeded on 
through a low, vaulted corridor that counected with the bathing 

belonging to dwellings upon another street. Ere long, 

came out into a narrow, dark lane which seemed to wind 

about on purpose for intricacy, and as the way was here clear he 
Pushed on with quick steps. 


You shall 


and then he turned his steps towards the front yard. Here he 
found some sixty men either dead or so far zone that they had 
no life to show, but he could not help the matter now. He sup- 
posed the servants of the king would come and take care of them 
in good time. There may have been a momentary pang—a sen- 
sation of pain—as the youth looked upon the work of death he had 
done; but he quickly remembered that those he had slain were 
men let out to do evil for another—men who were ready to 
stake their lives in an event of ever so great a crime, and that 
their death had been necessary to secure the safety of one who 
was worth more to earth and to God than all the hireling soldiers 
a tyrant can muster. These thoughts calmed his mind, and with 
a soul satisfied with this, its first great essay of life, he moved on. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KING STILL IN TROUBLE. 


Lone and impatiently did the king await the coming of those 
whom he had sent for Zillah, and often did deep curses fall 
from his lips as moment after moment sped away. His old 
counsellor had left him, and he had called his four most trusty 
eunuchs to bear him company. At length the sound of feet came 
upon the stairs, and a slave who had been set upon the watch 
entered. 

““ Now, slave, what news bring you? Speak it out, and stand 
not trembling there. By the heavens and all the gods that dwell 
therein, you’d better not crush my hopes. What have ye seen ?” 

“Some of your mcn are returning, sire.” 

“Some, say ye? How many ?” 

“Perhaps a score.” . . 

“They come as messengers, or mayhap they bear the young 
rebel, while those with the maiden come more slowly.” 

“But those who come now bear the litter with them.” 

“Ha—then they bring the maiden. Go conduct them here at 
once !”” 

The slave had seen that the litter was borne with its crimson 
canopy sidling, and he knew that no maiden could be in it, but 
he dared not tell his thoughts to his king ; so he withdrew, and 
shortly afterwards Manto entered alone. He was pale and trem- 
bling, and as he met the inquiring gaze of his monarch his eyes 
fell to the floor. 

“Now, Manto, speak !” uttered the king, in a harsh, forced 
tone. ‘ Where is the maiden—and where the youth ?”’ 

could not take them, sire,’ answered the lieutenant, 
mustering all his courage. 

“ Beware, Manto! Do not tell me a lie. 
could not.” 

speak the truth, sire.” 

“Did you not take one hundred men with you ?”’ 

Yes, sire.” 

“ And what did they?” 

“ As God is my Maker and my Hope, they fell like chaff before 
the wind, beneath the single arm of him whom you call Feridoon, 
or the Lion Heart.” 

The king sank down upon a seat and gazed his lieutenant in 
the face. Thus he remained for a full minute, and then he sprang 
to his feet. 

“Manto !” he said, in a hoarse, husky voice, “ I do not think 
you would lie to me.” 

“T could not, if I would.” 

“Then tell me truly—did this youth, all alone, do as yon 
have said ?” 

“ Of a verity did he, sire.” 

“With what manner of weapon ?” 

“ With an enormous club—a ponderous beam of wood.” 

“Then he must have slain some of my guard.” 

“Full threescore, at least.” 

“There is more than haman work in that. The youth has 
some powerful afrite* under his control. It must be so. But 
tell me all, Manto.” 

The lieutenant was much relieved when he found that the 
king did not kill him nor swear vengeance against him, and he 
related all the circumstances just as they occurred, save that he 
gave a little extra coloring to the appearance of Feridoon. When 
he had concluded, the king remained for some moments in deep 
thought. He was naturally superstitious, and hence his mind 
had something to dwell upon besides the disappointment he suf- 
fered. But his energies were not by any means gone, and ere 
long his next proceeding was planned. 

“Now mark me, Manto,” he said, arising, and speaking slow- 
ly, and with energy. “Go and call up a hundred more men. 
Take the stoutest of our archers, and sec that each man has his 
javelin—for by all the powers of darkness he cannot withstand 
the finely tempered points of our arrow and javelin heads. Go 
you with these, and bring him tome. Order him to surrender, 
and if he does not, then kill him at once. Haste, now, and when 
he is despatched or secured, the maiden may be easily taken. 
Do you understand ?” 

This presented something tangible and sure to the lieutenant’s 
mind, for now his men could fight at a distance, and he did not 
think the flesh of the wonderful youth would be impervious to 
the best and surest arrow heads in the kingdom. So he told the 
king he would obey, and then set at once about his mission. 

“ T’ll have the damsel yet,” the monarch muttered, as soon as 
he was left alone with his eunuchs. ‘And when I do have her, 
I shall have well earned my right to the possession. By my royal 


Do not tell me you 
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diadem, I'd possess her now if it took every man in my kingdom 
to pay the price!” 

An hour passed away, and during that time Sohrab had been 
part of the time in the outer porch with his p:t birds, and part 
of the time with his eunuchs in the great hall where he meant to 
receive his beautiful prize. 

But the end of that hour again brought disappointment. Man- 
to returned and reported that neither the youth, the maiden, the 
cobbler nor his wife could be found ; but he said he had set his 
hundred men upon the search, with directions not to give up until 
scire of them had been found. 

The king listened until his lieutenant had finished, and then sat 
down again and bent his brow upon his hand. Had he been only 
half as much moved as he really was, he would probably have 
struck Manto dead at his feet at once, but his emotions were so 
deep that they literally operated as a weight upon his passions. 
Reason came to him, as comes the last iron touch of will to the 
dying man when all hope is gone. He sat thus for full five 
minutes, but those minutes seemed hours to Manto, for he now 
expected nothing else so much as instant death. 

“Manto,” he at length said, in a hoarse whisper, “go and 
send Kanah to me, and then send at once for the satrap Rustem.” 

With a step quicker by far than usual did the lieutenant obey 
this mandate, fur he felt as though he were escaping death. 

Soon the counseller made his appearance, and to him the king 
related what had happened. At first, the old minister could 
scarcely credit the story, but when his royal master had told all, he 
was forced to give it credit. 

“ Has not the youth an afrite to obey his will ?”’ Sohrab asked. 

Kanah started. 

‘?Tis a long while,” he answered, “since I have seen reason 
to believe in the existénce of those powerful spirits, but I will 
uttike it upon myself to say that they do not exist. But I 
wer Llike to see Rustem.” 

‘have sent for him.” 

“Then we shall know something from him.” 

They did not have to wait long for the satrap, as he was already 
on his way to the royal palace when he met the messenger. He 
was very pale when he entered the apartment, and his counte- 
nance showed plainly that he labored under much fear. The hing 
looked up as his satrap entered, and for a moment he seemed 
undecided how to receive him, but his first words were very 
moderate. 

“ Rustem, we have been anxious to see you. A most wondrous 
thing has happened—a thing almost passing belief, and we wani 
your assistance in digging up the mystery.” 

“ Sire !” spoke the satrap, trying to compose himself, “ I know 
to what you allude. You speak of deeds which my son has this 
day done.” 

““Ay—that I do!” replied the king, quickly and vehemently. 
“Do you then know of them ?” 

“Yes, sire. Myson reached home before I came away, and 
he told me all that had happened. Iwas not only angry, but I 
would have punished him had I been able. However, my anger 
will be some punishment.” 

“ And he told you all? How he refused to comply with my 
orders ? how he attacked my own slaves ? how he killed my own 
guard? and how he hurled defiance at me ?—at me—his king and 
lawful sovereign ?” 

* Yes, sire—he told me all.”’ 

“ And what was his reason ?”’ 

“ He loved the girl himself.” 

“ But how could he have seen her, since he has been all the 
while confined ?” 

“ He never saw her until yesterday.” 

“Ha! And that is the amount of priority of love he claims! 
Why did you not strike him dead when these awful confessions 
fell from his own lips ?” 

‘* For two reasons, sire. First, Iam not strong enough; and 
second, he is my own child, and my father’s—”’ 

“Stop! stop! good Rustem, you forget yourself,” uttered the 
king, interrupting him. ‘ Are you sure he is your own child?” 

The satrap started as though an arrow had _ pierced his heart. 
He gazed first into the face of the king, and then into that of 
the counsellor. 

“ What mean you, sire?” he at length asked, hesitatingly. 

“Do you not know what I mean?” asked Sohrab ia reply, 
eyeing the satrap sharply. “I asked you if you were sure that 
youth was your own child. Now speak no falsehood, for I would 


have the truth.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


+ > — 
THE HUMAN VOICE, 

The most beautiful and touching instrument, which man has 
received from the hands of his benevolent Maker, is the voice. 
Through words he can impart life and signification to his melo- 
dies; he can call forth the most secret feelings of the heart, 
awaken every passion into living reality, and powerfully vibrate 
all the chords of the soul. What joyful sensations cannot the 
simple song of the shepherdess of the Alps inspire! If such be 
the case, how much greater must be the effeet produced by a cul- 
tivated sir®er, if his song be enlivened by art and a regulated fan- 
cy; we say a regulated fancy, for how often do even experienced 
singers, betrayed by vanity or affectation, overstep the limits 
marked out by nature. And yet how much more frequently are 
the most excellent gifts, instead of being consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the art, perverted to a mere mechanical and unintellectual 
means of making a livelihood.— Bentley. 


+> 


La Fontaine was one of the most absent-minded of men. 
We are told that he once attended the funeral of a friend, and 
shortly afterwards called to visit him, when the servant informed 
him his master was dead. La Fontaine was at first very much 
shocked, but recovering from his surprise, observed, “It is true 


* Afrite—a species of genie held in much dread by the ancients as being of 
the demon stamp. 


enough, for now I recollect I was out to his burial.” 
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BRIDGE OF COROSAC, FRANCE. 

This curious structure, represented below, is not altogether a 
suspension bridge, and is only made so by the length between the 
piers. Their lightness is accounted for by the strain being taken 
off from them by the suspension cables. This bridge is thrown 
over the Dordogne, an 
France. It is so elevated that vessels of very large tonnage can 
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pass under it without striking.their topmasts. The elevated vi- 
aduct at one side of the bridge has a slight ascent on one side, but 
is level on the other. The bridge has undergone the test of severe 
storms and the pas of the heaviest loads, without giving the 
slightest evidence of yielding. Bridges of this description, unit- 
ing the pier and suspension principles, find great favor with en- 
gineers, from the facility with which they are constracted, their 


COBOSAC BRIDGE OVER THE DORDOGNE, FRANCE. 


lightness and the saving of cost. There is also a saving of 
time in the construction. The piers are sunk in usual 
without the heavy expense and delay of a cofferdam. When 
foundation is secured, two iron towers are run up, separated from 
by aspan. At the top 
these towers run up twenty-five feet higher than the bridge, and 
support the suspension cables. These cables pass thro stone 
pedestals and are fastened to the stone turrets. The French gov- 
ernment are exceedingly careful in the erection of their bri ges. 
A few years the suspension bridge at Angers gave way during 
the passage of a body ef troops, precipitating an entire regiment 
into the water, and occasioning the loss of many lives, Since 
then suspension bridges have lost ground. 


THE TAME THRUSH. 


I will give you an account of a little bird, which was the de- 
light of a whole in my childhood, and which I can never 
speak or think of without a tender regret. I found the bird in 
the hands of a little ragged boy, who was so cruel as to rob nests 
whenever he could find any. It was a brown thrush, a beautiful 
kind of bird, with spotted breast and chestnut-colored back and 
wings. But this poor little thing was scarcely fledged, and as the 
boy thought it would soon die, I succeeded in getting it from him 
without difficulty. I carried it home and tried to feed it, but it 
was too young to pick up food, so I was obliged to open its bill 
and drop in a few crumbs and a little water. It was almost 
starved, and my care was soon rewarded by its recovery and rapid 
growth. It usually sat perched upon a corner of the mantel-piece 
in my room, and at night would roost upon the bed-post, though 
I often found it close beside me when I awakened. But I was 
afraid it would leave me, for the summer was advancing, and the 
doors and windows were open all day. Once it flew into the gar- 
den, while I stood at the window, watching its little brown wings 
flutter among the bushes, and crying as though my heart would 
break, for fear it would never return. At last I called to it, as I 
had often talked when stroking its glossy feathers, and to my joy- 
ful surprise it came flying bok as if glad to find me in. Af- 
ter that I had no fears, and it grew tamer every day. It learned 
to follow every member of the family, though it knew me as its 
mistress, and would always fly to my shoulder when I left the 
house, and sit balancing its little weight as I walked over uneven 

round, and pushing its soft head against my cheek. Whenever 
T visited my playmates, my thrash went too; and if we wished 
to leave it in safety while we engaged in a game of romps, I had 
only to make a house for it of my sun-bonnet and it would never 
come out. We lived a little out of the town, in the quiet enclo- 
sures of a university, so that I had nothing to fear from the cru- 
elty of boys in the streets, and my favorite was soon known and 
loved by ali within the college nds. At last it learned to fol 
low my uncle when he went to his college revitations ; and it was 
a wonderful and pleasing sight indeed to see the grave and learned 
doctor walking slowly along the path, absorbed in thought, with 
the little brown bird hopping gayly behind him. When he reached 
the recitation-room, the bird would fly upon the edge of the desk, 
and sit there as grave as an owl until the class was dismissed, to 
the great amusement of the students. In the house he was equal- 
ly tame and gentle. My little cousin—a baby just able to sit 
alone—was delighted whenever it would alight near her, and with 
the indulgence always shown by animals toward the advances of 
children, it would allow her to draw it after her by its tail, hop- 
ping backward without any apparent inconvenience. Whenever 

sat down to my task of sewing, it always seated itself upon the 
window-sill beside me, or else hid in my lap, and no movement of 
mine ever seemed to disturb its content. Do you wish to know 
what became of this dear little pet? My uncle caught another 
thrush, which had seen more of life in the woods, and would not 
stay with us unless it was put ina cage; so the two birds were 
placed together until winter was over, and then we opened the 
cage door and let them fly out. They each took a mate from the 
many thrushes that visited the garden, and went away to build 
their nests. But several times during the summer I saw one bird 
linger on the garden fence after the other had flown, and I always 
knew it was my own little friend come back to visit his young 
mistress. It would allow me to come very near, and often flew 
to the well to drink, while I stuod beside the curb and talked in 
the gentle voice it had loved so well, and still seemed to recall 
with tenderness. I suppose my bird, as the story-books say, 
“lived happy ever afterward,” and I am glad it found a mate, and 
went away to build a home, instead of living with me till its death, 
which must have happened before ther, N. ¥. man. 


THE MEXICAN SNAKE BIRD. 

Having read a brief description of the snake-bird in a number 
of the Scientific American (1854) sent me by my brother, I 
thought that a more extended description of its nature and habits 
would be interesting to your readers, especially as I have been & 
resident in this country for more than ten years. This bird in- 
habits not only the southern coasts of Lower California, but all 
the hot climates of the republic, and both Central and South 
America. It goes by the name of hicaco—pronounced soaco. Its 
color is almost black, and mottled. Its tail is composed of four 
or five dark mottled feathers, about ten inches long. Its beak is 
two and a half inches long, slim, hard and very sharp. Its length 
is about twenty-two inches from the tip of the tail to the point 
of the beak. Its weight is about one pound. It has four toes on 
each foot ; its claws are sharp and slender. Its food is grain of 
all kinds, seeds and fruit, and particularly the fruit of the cactus, 
which is abundant in all the hot climates. This fruit is about the 
size of a small lemon, and is covered with prickles like a chest- 
nut bur. When fully ripe, however, these are easily removed, 
and it is very fine. he bird has plenty of these, consequent|y 
he has abundance of spare time on hand to make war against 
the snake species. With sach zeal does he prosecute the warfare, 
that he seems to have been ordained to keep within certain limits 
this species of reptile, so dangerous to the human family. No 
sooner does he see a rattle-snake than he proceeds to gather in his 
beak and claws the leaves and vines of a certain plant (the hicaco) 
and drops them cautiously upon his sleeping foe, at the same time 
diving down upon him, and screeching in a most threatening man- 
ner. This puts the snake upon his guard; not seeing his most 
mortal enemy—the plant. If he should get away, the bird 
catches it in his beak and drops it upon him as before. In about 
three minutes the snake becomes so stupefied as to fall an easy 
orey to the enraged bird, which is so strong, although not large, 
that he will take a snake four feet long by the tail, and fly up with 
him into the air to the height of six hundred feet, and let him 
drop down to be dashed in pieces, An infusion ofthis plant (the 
hicaco, from which the bird gets its name) in brandy, taken into 
the stomach immediately after a person has been bitten 7 
snake, stung by a scorpion, or any poisonous reptile, etc., 3 
been stated to be.a most powerful antidote to the poison. It 
in general use in all the hot climates, where poisonous reptiles 
abound. The common way of treating snake-bites is, to cut ow 
the wounded i at once, suck out as much of 
as possible, and take a dose of the hicaco, sufficient to produce 
Scientific American. 


partial intoxication.— Correspondent N. Y. 
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ENTRANCE OF GOTHIC AVENUE. 


MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY. 

North America, the primitive country in which nature assumes 
forms that belong at once to the sublime and the impossible, had 
no marvel which could be compared to the cataract of Niagara 
till 1820, when some miners, who were employed in extracting 
saltpetre from one of the numerous caverns in the State of Ken- 
tucky, lost their way in the midst of its then unexplored mean- 
derings, and remained thus separated from the world, buried far 
from the light of day, and sequestrated from the rest of living 
beings for the space of seventy hours. Thanks to the search of 
their comrades, these unfortunate persons were found; and, once 
recovered from the terror this terrible interment had 
occasioned, described the astonishing discoveries they 
had made during their sojourn in the bowels of the 
rock, and stimulated the desire of their auditors to 
explore with them the interior of the cavern, provided 
with an Ariadne’s thread, by means of which they 
escaped the troubles and terrors of an unknown re- 
search. To these hardy pioneers in the subterranean 
regions of the Mammoth Cave, we are indebted for a 
knowledge of this peerless marvel. The Mammoth 
Cave is situated in Edmonson county, Kentucky, not 
far from the banks of Green River, on which steam- 
boats are constantly plying, and land passengers a few 
hundred feet from their place of destination. The 
country in the midst of which the entrance to the cav- 
ern is found, is traversed by a range of gray, bald, cal- 
careous rocks, which suddenly sink into a valley filled 
with oaks, nut-trees and elms, as regularly ranged as 
if planted by the hand of man. Here you find a splen- 
did hotel, furnished with taste, and excellently kept, 
where the traveller in going or returning from his ex- 
pedition, is sure to find comfort and elegance. The 
opening of the cavern is at two hundred paces from 
the hotel, at the extremity of a glen shaded by pines 
and larches, interlaced with the tendrils of the wild 
vine and flexible convolvulus. There rise heaps of 
ashes on the right; at the turn of a rock, a current of 
fresh air announces that the opening is before you, 
dark and silent as the cave of Delphos, though it utter 
no oracular warnings. A rivulet runs noiselessly at 
the base of a hundred steps, hewn in the rock by the 
hand of man, and its waters disappear in an abyss 
dug by the Great Architect of the world. Then 
gins for travellers that series of emotions which will 
continue for three days and nights, if they choose to 
remain that length of time in the cavern. The three guides who 


of air, that the torch- 
es are immediatel 


extinguished ; this 


cannot in this arti- 
cle attempt to fol- 
low the guide and 
those he precedes 
through the multi- 
plied windings of 
the Mammoth Cave, 
as the details of the 
journey would fill 
an entire volume, 
and we must con- 
fine ourselves prin- 
cipally to those 
scenes we have se- 
lected for pictorial 
illustration. It is 
enough to state that 
this subterranean 
region, which the 
hand of man has 
never sought to 
change or modify, 
which presents itself 
to tourists with the 
virgin purity of a 
flower half-opened 
to the freshness of 
breeze, contains 226 
47 cham- 

rs or halls, 8 wa- 
terfalls and 23 rivers or lakes. You pass through walls of pol- 
ished stone to Audubon Avenue, at the end of which is a crystal 


well, 25 feet deep. On the right is the Bat’s Chamber, where | 


these winged rats take refuge in winter. The Great Gallery is a 
vast tunnel which leads to the Kentucky Cliffs. Descending 
thence, you find yourself in a vast hall, like the interior of a 
cathedral in appearance, capable of holding five thousand persons. 
A single torch is enough to illuminate the whole interior ; for the 
flame, striking the points of the stalagmites and stalactites, is 
reflected and multiplied by the diamond faces of the crystal till 
the whole scene is dazzling in splendor. An inexhaustible salt- 


THE DEAD SEA. 


| petre mine is found in the neighborhood of this chapel. Gothic 


are to direct their steps through the subterranean labyrinth, light | Avenue, so named from its resemblance to the architecture of the 


and distribute their resinous torches. The first place to which 
they conduct you is the hall, where, in 1823, the miners discovered 
the skeleton of a giant, who must have been a remarkable person 
when in the flesh, for his bones measured eight and a half feet 
long. They remained for a long time exposed, but at last the 
superstitious fears of the workmen induced their foreman to bury 
these curious relics, which time has now reduced to dust. A few 
paces further, you perceive a worm eaten, but still solid door, 
which, turning on its hinges, gives passage to so strong a current 


HALL OF STALAGMITES. 


| Middle Ages, strikes the eye by its grandeur of arrangement. 
| There, five years ago, were found two mummies, wrapped in deer- | 


One of them, belonging to the 


skins, tattooed and painted white. 
An ex- 


feminine sex, was of lofty stature and elegantly formed. 


| 
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THE BOTTOMLESS WELL. 


of this hall. On seeing this regularly ranged and uniform stalac 
tites, one might fancy himself beneath the roof of Notre Dame, 
when it had just come from the hands of the architect. Further 
on, the guide makes you take a seat in the “ Devil’s Chair,” at 
the top of a massive column. Afterwards you visit “‘ Napoleon’s 
Fortresses,” the “‘ Elephant’s Head,” the deep abyss called the 
“ Lovers’ Leap,” the “Crystal Pillar,” the “Salt Cave,” and a 
beautiful cascade, whose waters are lost in a bottomless well. 
From the Great Gallery, the visitor enters the “ Ball-Room,” a 
vast dome of elliptical form, in the centre of which rises a rotunda 
with colonnades, which nature seems to have formed to contain 
an orchestra. At the right is the “‘ Great Sepulchre,” 
a monumental rock resembling a sarcophagus. The 
“Sick Rooms ” are so called from their curative prop- 
erties in pulmonary complaints. Sometimes fifteen 
or twenty pstients are assembled here. Nurses and a 
physician live with them, and minister to their wants. 
The Star Chamber offers to the eye a most wonderful 
optical effect; the ceiling, very lofty at this place, 
seems starred with all the diamonds of heaven, and 
when the flame of the torches irradiates their crystal 
faces, the eyes close involuntarily before their incan- 
descent splendors. At the foot of the “cataract,” a 
vast sheet of water lost in a terrific yawning gulf, the 
tourist commonly rests and eats his dinner. The Bot- 
tomless Well is of a horseshoe form. in the midst of 
which a rocky point juts out; the guide here lights 
pieces of paper and throws them down the abyss, but 
they are soon lost to the eye in the obscure and terrific 
depths of the chasm. The Dead Sea is a sheet of 
water which seems to have no current. Here the 
guide catches a number of small fish, the peculiarity 
of which is that they have no eyes. Boats tied to the 
shore, and holding four persons each, allow adventur- 
ers to embark on this infernal lake. You fancy, as 
you look at them, that mythology is no fable, and that 
you see Charon ferrying over the Styx the passengers 
who have paid him the indispensable obolus. To the 
right, on a cornice which extends above the Dead Sea, 
the glare of torches imparts a lurid effect to this 
thoroughly Satanic scene. Another scene of interest 
is the ‘“ Holy Sepulchre,” a perfect imitation of the 
tomb of Christ in Judea. There the stalactites have 
assumed the form of long draperies, arranged with 
elegance, while from the roof depend natural chande- 
liers like the lamps suspended in the Holy Chapel. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet is another splendid hall in this noted cave, a 
perfect arch of about fifty feet span, of an average height of ten 


| feet, extending in a direct line at least a mile and a half, the 


amination of the objects found near these human remains, such as_| 


four pair of mocassins, two sacks of different sizes, five ornaments 


for the head made of high-colored feathers, seven bone needles, | 


whistles, and“a variety of household utensils, proved that the 
skeletons deposited here belonged to the Indian race. One of 
them was placed 
in the Cincinnati 
Museum, and de- 
stroyed by fire 
with the rest of 
that collection, 
and the other is 
still to be seen in 
the British Mu- 
seum. The Hall 
of Stalagmites is 
one of the most 
remarkable mon- 
uments of the 
Mammoth Cave. 
‘The imagination 
cannot form an 
idea of the beau- 
ties which nature 
has created three 
hundred fect be- 
low the surface of 
the earth. Heaps 
of diamonds, 
brilliant pearls, 
resplendent em- 

ds (seeming- 
ly), all the mar- 
vels of a jewel- 
ler’s workshop, 
are encrusted in 
the ceiling, the 
walls, the 
slender columns 
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whole of this long ceiling glittering like diamonds in the light. 
Such is a rapid sketch of some of the thousand wonders of the 
Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky. We will remark, in conclusion, 
that it contains no reptiles or noxious animals, that the air is so 
pure that no decomposition or putrefaction of bodies ever takes 
place, and that a fire is always easily kept up there. The tempe- 
rature is equal the whole year round—the mercury, winter and 
summer, indicating fifty-nine degrees Fahrenheit. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LIFE. 


In gorgeous beauty o'er the hills, 
The light of morning broke, 

While woodland birds. with joyous trills, 
Their matin song awoke. 

Bright o’er the earth the sunlight fell, 
And tipped with gold the wave, 

While flowerets fair through wood and dell 
Their breath of incense gave. 


0, darkly lowered the angry sky, 
As noontide hours drew near. 
The wailing wind swept madly by, 
With cadence wild and drear. 
No song of birds swelled full and free, 
But déep the thunder’s tone. 
And where the sunlight danced in glee, 
The lightning flashed alone. 


And evening came—as calm, as still, 
As once in Eden fair, 

Ere sorrow’s blight or aught of ill 
Iliad darkly entered there. 

A sound of waters, sweet and low, 
Came on the passing gale, 

And earth, forgetting all her woe, 
Siept in the starlight pale. 


©, weary ones! whose morning bright 
Hath changed to storm at noon, 
Sink not beneath the tempest’s might, 
The evening cometh soon. 
The evening comes, with quict stars, 
Of hope, and peace, and love— 
No breath of earthly sorrow mars 
* Our Father's house above.’ 


[Written for Ballou’s 
THE ROSE AT THE SILL. 


BY HENRY L. OSGOOD. 

“Helen,” said Mr. Randolph, addressing his daughter, “ you 
must be aware that the matrimonial engagement between you and 
Francis Norman must be broken off.” 

“ Broken off?” said Helen, repeating the words, with a look 
and accent of surprise. 

“Yes ; and I had hoped that your good sense would point out 
the necessity of it, when it was found that the eccentric old gen- 
tleman, who for so many years had treated him as if he had been 
his own son, died without giving him a sbilling.” 

“Mr. Fairfax might think that after defraying his college ex- 
penses, and those incurred while acquiring a profession, he had 
done enough.” 

“He thought wrong, then. He would have done better had he 
left him to gain a livelihood by the labor of his hands. It is no 
easy matter, these days, for a young lawyer to obtain practice 
enough to maintain himself—much more a wife.” 

“T can wait,” said Helen. 

“Not for Frank Norman to get into business: I’ve other views 
for you. Mr. Redwick is willing to forget that you rejected him 
for young Norman, and is ready to marry you any day that you 
will name.” 

“T can never marry Mr. Redwick.” 

“ Could there be no inducement ?” 

“T can think of none.” 

“Not even if it would save your father from bankruptcy ?” 

“Surely, father, you are in no danger of that.” 

“IT have liabilities, amounting to twenty thousand dollars, 
which must be met in thirty days from now, or I shall be, what I 
have ever dreaded above all things, a broken merchant, or in 
other words—for so it has come to be regarded by many—a dis- 
honorable man. Yet Iam not to blame. Iam brought to this 
by heavy losses, which I could neither foresee nor avoid.” 

“And you have no means of meeting the demands you speak 
of 

“None. My fate isin your hands. I have pointed out the 
way by which you can save me from ‘ruin, and now, do as you 
please.” 

“Am I to understand that my marrying Mr. Redwick will 
save you ?” 

“Yes. Asmy son-in-law, be will place the sum needed at my 
disposal, which, I doubt not, in the course of two or three years 
I shall be able to refund.” 

“Thirty days! The time is very short.” 

“ Not so short but that everything can be suitably arranged for 
the marriage. The necessary preparations can be commenced at 
once.” 

“O, no—let there be a little delay. The sacrifice shall be 
made, if it must be so, but do not insist on it till there is no 
possibility of escape.” 

** What possibility can there be ¢” 

“ Those who were best acquainted with Mr. Fairfax think that 
he left a will in favor of Francis Norman.” 

“One thing is certain—no such will can be found, though 
search has been made in every probable and improbable place.” 

“It is, at least, very strange that Mr. Fairfax should have 
given his property to Jason Redwick, whom he always disliked, 
and who, as he had enough of his own, did not need it.” 

“ He didn’t give it to him: Mr. Redwick was the nearest rela- 
tion he had living, and is, as he tells me, in default of a will, the 
rightful heir.” 


“J don’t wonder that Mr. Fairfax disliked him, if he was his 
nearest relation.” 


“T can neither see reason for his dislike nor for yours. Mr. 
Redwick is sufficiently well .educated, of easy and conciliatory 
manners, and not remarkably ill looking.” 

“To me his manners seem like those of a parasite. 
on the rich, and treads the poor beneath his feet.” 

At this moment there was a ring at the door, and Helen, think- 
ing that it might be Redwick, precipitately left the room. It 
proved to be Francis Norman. Mr. Randolph received him with 
marked coldness. 

“T thought,” said he, “that after what passed between us this 
morning, you must know that your presence here is wholly 
undesired.” 

“Tam aware that it is not desired by you, yet I have ventured 
to come for the purpose of asking a favor. I wish to mention to 


He fawns 


you what passed between Mr. Fairfax and myself the day before 


he died.” 

“ Very well ; J am ready to listen to you.” 

“No one was in the room but ourselves, and after having re- 
mained silent some ten or fifteen minutes, he requested me to take 
from the upper shelf of a book-case, a blank book, which had the 
appearance of a small sized ledger. He was sitting in a large 
arm-chair, and told me to open the book at a place marked by a 
bit of red tape, and place it on a small table that stood near him. 
The leaves of the book were ruffled a little by opening it, which 


enabled me to see that there could be nothing inscribed on many | 


of the pages, except at the place he had designated. There, on 
the right-hand page, were written some ten or a dozen words, 
while at the place where the pages of a book are numbered, was 
the figure 7. Having examined what was written, he said, in a 
low voice, as if speaking to himself rather than to me : 


| saw that she was much excited. 


“«Tt must be as I left it: no one would think of finding any- | 


thing there.’ 
** He then closed the volume and desired me to return it to the 
place whence I took it. 


“T think if you had seen Mr. Fairfax at the time he alluded to 
it, you would have thought him to be in his right mind.” 

« And even if he was—what then ?” 

“Why, sir, as he hinted there was something of great moment 
which concerned me, after reflecting on what you told me this 
morning, I thought that you might be willing that the engaye- 
ment between your daughter and me might remain uncancelled, 
till I had made some attempt to ascertain what he referred to.” 

“T have, at Helen’s own solicitation, agreed to have her mar- 
riage with Mr. Redwick deferred three weeks. You may turn 
the interval to your own account, the best way you can. I wish 
you to understand that I entertain no personal animosity against 
you. The embarrassed state of my financial concerns makes it 
inexpedient for my daughter to marry a penniless and briefless 
lawyer. Undoubtedly, having thus far had every wish gratified, 
she has certain bright dreams of ‘love in a cottage,’ but she 
would find the reality very different from what she imagines.” 

“ Will you not permit me to see Helen a few minutes ?” 

“Tt will be productive of more pain than pleasure to both of 

you.” ‘ 
Though Francis thought differently, he was obliged to submit. 
After taking leave of Mr. Randolph, he proceeded to the house 
which had been the residence of the late Mr. Fairfax. The house- 
keeper and one favorite servant, according to a wish he had ex- 
pressed—having, to insure their compliance, paid them their 
wages in advance—were to remain where they were a few weeks, 
unless the heir should express a wish to the contrary. Francis, 
who had always been a favorite with the housekeeper, was very 
cordially received, After he had been there a few minutes, he 
He soon ascertained the cause, 
without asking any questions. 


|, Mr. Redwick has been here,” said she, “ ordering me round 


“ «You will remember where to find that book ?” he said, when | 


I had resumed my seat. _ 
“T answered that I should. 


“*T have been looking at something,’ said he, ‘which needs | 


some explanation to enable you to comprehend it. 
something of great moment to yourself, and as a better opportu- 
nity than the present may not present itself, we may as well at- 
tend to it now. My father,’ he went on to say, ‘was a wealthy 
English gentleman of good family. I was not yet twenty-one 
when I became attached to a young girl, whose position in so- 
ciety was such that I knew my father would never consent to our 
union. I was, therefore, so indiscreet as to propose a private 
marriage, to which, after much persuasion, she consented. Though 
I was an only son, I knew that my father would disinherit me if 
it came to his knowledge, and the measures I took to prevent it, 
proved successful. 

“« Unfortunately, about three years afterward, a lady of wealth 
and distinction came to visit a family residing near us, who my 
father thought would make me a suitable wife, although she was, 
at least, seven years my senior. He was much incensed when I 
resolutely refused to accede to his wishes, and immediately made 
such a disposition of his estate, that it would, at my decease, pass 
into the hands of the heirs-at-law of his brother, instead of mine, 
should I, without his free and full consent, marry any one exccpt 
the lady in question. This, under existing circumstances, I con- 
sidered a fortunate arrangement ; but after a while, certain inci- 
dents took place which made it so troublesome and difficult to 
longer guard the secret of my marriage, that at times I was al- 
most tempted to confess what I had done. I was prevented by 
the thought of my son, a bright, handsome boy of three years 
old. At last, having made arrangements for my wife and child 
to follow me in a few months, I came to this country. They ar- 


rived at the time anticipated, and for a short time we lived hap- 
pily, when my wife, after an illness of a few days, ditd, and my 
son—’ 


«< When he had proceeded thus far, he was interrupted by the 
entrance of his nephew, Mr. Jason Redwick. The next morning 


he was suddenly taken much worse, and died in a few hours.” 
“ And have you examined what was written in the book you 


have alluded to ?” 

“T have.” 

« And what did you find ?” 

“ What of itself appears trivial, though the solemn earnestness 
of Mr. Fairfax makes me certain that it refers to something of 
importance, or, to speak more plainly, that it is the key to what 
he spoke of as being of moment to myself. The difficulty is, I 
don’t know how to use it.” 

“ But you have not yet told me what you found written on the 
page, to which you attach so much importance.” 


“T transcribed it: here it is on this slip of paper.” 

Mr. Randolph took the paper, and read aloud: 

“From the centre of the rose at the corner of the sill, seven 
inches.” 


“Well, sir, what can you make of it?” Mr. Randolph in- 
quired. 

“ As yet, I have not been able to make anything of it,” 

“ But you think you shall ¢” 

hope to.” 

“ Let me advise you, as a friend, to indulge in no such vain 
expectation. It appears evident to me that Mr. Fairfax was not 
in his right mind during your last interview with him,” 

“ He appeared to be.” 

“ Now, to me, the bare circumstance of his making a mem-, 
orandum so foolish and absurd, is a proof that at the time he made 


it his mind was unsound, while his grave allusion to it showed 
that it still remained so.” 


It refers to | 


| as if I was a child. 


He says that the China, and the silver tea- 
pot and spoons, and forks, which Mr. Fairfax always wished me 
to use for my own comfort, must be packed away till he takes 
possession here himself. One thing is certain, the day he does 
take possession here, I shall quit. I did hope that after all a will 
would be found in your favor. Why Mr. Fairfax neglected to 
make one, I can’t imagine, for he never liked Redwick, if he was 
his sister’s child.” 

*‘T’ve no reason to complain,” said Francis, “he gave me what 
he considered better than money.” 

Having chatted a few minutes longer, he remarked that there 
was a book in the room recently occupied by Mr. Fairfax, he 
should like to look at. 

“Go. and look at it as long as you like,” said the housekeeper. 

When in the chamber by himself, he once more took the book 
from the shelf, and opened it at the place marked by the piece of 
red tape. He thought that possibly there might be some word or 
hieroglyphic which had previously escaped his notice ; but though 
there were a few lines faintly traced in pencil on the same page, 
there was not a single word or phrase, which, by any possible 
construction, could contain a hidden meaning, except what he 
had transcribed to show to Mr. Randolph. He then carefully ex- 
amined the book, but found all the rest of the leaves were blank, 
except the two first, where were entered a few articles of account 
and other memoranda. 

“ From the centre of the rose at the corner of the sill, seven 
inches,” he repeated to himself. 

It must be a window-sill, he concluded, and there were four 
windows in the room where he then was. Nothing that bore a 
resemblance to a flower of any description was near the corner of 
either of them. The wainscot was perfectly smooth and plain, 
and the figures which ornamented the wall-paper were of a fan- 
tastic, nondescript kind, bearing as much resemblance to bundles 
of peacock feathers as flowers. It would have been easier to 
square the circle than to find the centre of either of them. 


The carpet—it could not be that, either. The decorations had 


no prototype in nature, being, like those on the paper, of a style 
usually called arabesque. It was evident that the rose at the cor- 
ner of the sill must be sought forin some other room. There 
were two doors besides the one by which he entered. He opened 


one of them, which disclosed a small, dark closet. The walls 


were white and bare. The other door opened into a small room, 
handsomely furnished, the inside of which he had never before 
seen. His heart gave a sudden throb when he saw that the walls, 
which were not wainscotted, were covered with paper adorned 
with bunches of roses, the central one of cach being a full-blown 
rose. These were distributed at regular intervals, a delicate 
tracery of vines filling the intermediate spaces. There was only 
one window in the room, and at the right-hand corner of the sill, 
was one of the large, full-blown roses, which formed the centre 
of each group Of flowers. The centre of this central rose was no 


doubt the spot whence to commence the admeasurement of the 
seven inches, but whether in a direction horizontal, perpendicular 
or oblique, remained to be ascertained. He had previously pro- 
vided himself with a piece of card-board of the requisite length, 
and knecling on the carpet, he measured the required distance in 
every possible direction. Nothing came of it. There was not 
an interstice where the blade of a penknife could have been 1n- 
troduced within the range of seven inches, or more than twice 
that distance. 

Even then he was not satisfied, till by the most careful scrutiny 
he found there was no place in the window-frame or the sill, with- 
in seven inches of the centre of the vase, which could possibly af- 
ford a place of concealment for a bit of paper the size of his fin- 
ger-nail. His heart sank within him. He had fully believed that 
there were papers concealed, which, if they could be found, would 
place at his disposal a handsome fortune. His belief was not 


entirely founded on what Mr. Fairfax said to him the day before 


| 
| 
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he died. He had previously thrown out hints that he would not 
be dependent upon his profession for a livelihood. Yet for him- 
self, though he knew that at first it would be a hard struggle, he 
did not care. It was the thought of Helen which made him 
despondent and miserable. 

Time went on. The three weeks, at the termination of which 
Helen was to-become the wife of Redwick, were fast drawing to 
aclose. During this time young Norman had found means to 
write to Helen, entreating her to try and induce her father to give 
her one more day of grace, if she did not hear from him again, 
the day previous to that appointed for the marriage. What Mr. 
Fairfax had said to him was constantly in his mind, and not a 
day passed that he did not call on. Mrs. Milburn, the housekeeper. 
One day when he called, she said to him : 

“Don’t call to morrow till after dark. Redwick will be in and 
out during the day, and I know that you don’t want to meet him. 
He is going to have several rooms newly papered.” 

“ What ones ?” said Francis. 

“ The drawing-room, and the chamber Mr. Fairfax used to call 
his, and the small one adjoining. He says that the paper isn’t 
fashionable ; but I don’t believe that he’ll find any that’s hand- 
somer. I asked him if I might take off some of that in the little 
chamber, that’s all covered with roses, and after snarling at me 
for asking, he told me I might have the whole of it, for all he 
cared.” 


“If you are at leisure, why not begin to take it off now! If | 


you will, I'll assist you.” 

Mrs. Milburn was quite at leisure, and readily assented. For- 
tunately, the paper did not adhere very tenaciously, and by the 
help of a little warm sponging at edges, was easily removed. 
Francis had commenced working by the window, and the wall at 
the right hand, and under the sill, was speedily denuded. What 
appeared to be a piece of tin, about four inches square, at the 
same moment attracted the attention of him and the housekeeper. 
It had been so carefully inserted as to be perfectly even with the 
wall. 

Mrs. Milburn was surprised, and a little frightened, when she 


saw Francis seize a case-knife which had been used in loosening | 


the edges of the paper, and without any regard to the preserva- 
tion of the plastering, proceed to dislodge the tin plate, or what- 
ever it might prove to be. He soon found that it was a box, 


which, without much trouble, he succeeded in removing from its 


carefully prepared receptacle. 
“ Well,” said Mrs. Milburn, “ I’ve found ont at last what Mr. 
Fairfax kept himself locked up here a whole day for, a month or 


two ago. I shouldn’t wonder if, after all, he made a will-in your | 


favor, and hid it away in that box, so that it might not fall into 
the hands of Redwick, for he had no confidence in either his honor 
or his honesty.” 

During this speech Francis had succeeded in removing the lid 
of the box. There were papers within, compactly folded. He 
was about to remove them, for on the upper one, in the hand- 
writing of the late Mr. Fairfax, was written: “ For Francis Nor- 
man,” when was heard the sound of approaching footsteps. Mrs. 
Milburn turned pale. 

“It is Redwick,” said she. ‘‘ What will he say when he sees 
the shattered wall? Here, Mr. Norman, go out at this door. You 
will see stairs, by which you will find your way to the kitchen.” 

Francis, who was not in the least desirous of encountering his 
disagreeable rival, acted upon the hint of the housekeeper, and 
had made good his exit by the time Redwick entered the room. 
Mrs. Milburn, in the meantime had so arranged the ample folds 
of the window-curtain as to conceal the excavation in the wall. 

Impatient as Francis was to examine the papers contained in 
the tin box, he thought it prudent to first make good his retreat 
to his office. He went out by the back door, and as he turned 


you property amounting to forty thousand dollars, which I have 
myself accumulated.” 

Enclosed in this letter was the writer’s marriage certificate. 
The attention of Francis had been so absorbed in the perusal of 
these and the other papers contained in the box, that he never 
once thought of the letter he found by the door-step, till he saw 
it on the table, where he had thrown it at his entrance into the 
office. On examining it, he found that it must be the letter Mr. 
Fairfax had been expecting, in answer to the one he wrote his 
friend in England. It had been intercepted without doubt, and 
as Francis believed, by Redwick, as he was the only person whose 
interest would prompt to the perpetration of a deed so mean and 
base. This suspicion was so far confirmed as to amount almost 
to a certainty, when, in the evening, he called on Mrs. Milburn, 
who told him that Redwick had been in great trouble about the 
loss of a letter, which he was certain was in his pocket when he 
left home. 

The same evening, about eight o’clock, Francis called at Mr. 
Randolph’s. One of the curtains having been left undrawn, he 
saw that Redwick was in the drawing room, and therefore request- 
ed the servant to tell Mr. Randolph that there was some one at 
the door who wished to see him. 

“T have something important to communicate to you,” said he, 
when Mr. Randolph made his appearance. 

“‘ Step this way, then,” said Mr. Randolph, opening the door of 
a back parlor. 

Francis having placed the papers upon a table, and explained 
how he had found them, requested Mr. Randolph to examine 
them. 

“ You will see, sir,” said Francis, when he had finished the ex- 
amination, “that I shall find no difficulty in raising the sum which 
will save you from bankruptcy. Permit me to place what you 
need at your disposal, and then let your daughter choose between 
Redwick and me.” 

“We both know that you will run no risk of being repulsed,” 
said Mr. Randolph. “ But whqcould have thought that Redwick 
would have condescended to intercept a letter !”’ 

“The temptation was strong,” replied Francis. ‘“ He had 
heard of the rumor that was afloat, and though he did not know 
that Mr. Fairfax was my father, he had reason to believe that he 
intended making me his heir.” 

Nothing was said to Redwick that evening, though after his 
departure all was disclosed to Helen. 

When, on the following day, Redwick was told that Francis 
Norman, or, as he should now be called, Francis Fairfax, was the 
son of the late Mr. Fairfax, a fact so well proved by papers left 
by him as to be beyond cavil, the remarks which he indulged in 
were not remarkable either for moderation or politeness. 

The change wrought in the appearance of Helen was almost 
magical. Her bridal garments, which were in preparation, and 
which her dress-maker had said one would imagine were funeral 
weeds by the tears Miss Helen shed over them, were finished in 
the midst of melody and smiles, which made one think of the bird- 
music that floats on the bright and balmy air of spring. And 
when, a few days afver, she stood by the side of Fairfax at the 
altar, if there were neither smiles nor melody on their lips, what 


was far better, there was music and joy in their hearts. 
¢- 


THE FAMILY OF NICHOLAS, 


The Emperor Nicholas left behind him the following family: 
His wife, the Empress Alexandra Fedorowna, formerly Frederica 
Louisa Charlotte Wilhelmina, daughter of the late Frederick 
William IIT., king of Prussia, and born July 13th, 1798. The 
issue of this marriage are : 

1. Alexander Nicolaiwitch, Cesarewitch, and hereditary grand- 
duke, born April 29th, 1818; married, on the 28th of April, 1841, 


| Maria Alexandrovna, formerly Maximilienne Wilhelmina Augus- 


the corner of the house, he saw lying near the steps of the front | 


entrance what appeared to be a letter, He took it up, and seeing 


that it was directed to the late Mr. Fairfax, concluded that it was 
some old letter which had accidentally fallen from an open win- 
dow, or perhaps had been heedlessly swept out at the door. 


ta Sophia Maria, daughter of the late Louis II., grand-duke of 
Hesse, born May 8th, 1824. Issue of this marriage—Nicholas 


_ Alexandrowitch, born Sept. 20th, 1843; Vladimir Alexandrowitch, 


born April 22d, 1847; Alexis Alexandrowitch, born January 


| 14th, 1850. 


He | 


therefore put it into his pocket, and proceeded to his office. When | 


arrived there, he locked the door, to secure himself from sudden 


interruption, Taking the papers from the box, he proceeded to 
éxamine them. Glancing over the first page of the sheet he had 
unfolded, he found the contents substantially the same as what 
Mr. Fairfax had told him, relative to himself, the day before he 
died; but when he turned to the opposite page, something so un- 
expected met his eye, that uttering an exclamation of surprise, he 
‘nvoluntarily rose to his feet. The sentence which caused this 
sudden emotion was this : 

“My son still lives, and is known by the name of Francis 
Norman.” 


_ Maffy particulars respecting the Fairfax family were related, 
Miteresting to those concerned, though without any particular 
bearing on this sketch. The next paper he took from the box 
was in the form of a letter. It said : : 
“Be careful, my son, to guard the secret of your parentage till 
you hear from England, About three months since, I heard, in- 
rectly, that my cousin, Rupert Fairfax, had died without heirs, 
I 'mmediately wrote to my friend and correspondent, in order to 
learn the truth of this report, but have not yet received an answer. 
If, after my decease, a letter should arrive from England, directed 
to me, I wish you to read it and be guided by its contents. If 
the rumor with regard to my cousin Rupert be correct, you can 
* once have recourse to the necessary measures to take possession 
of the valuable estate left by my father, concerning which, as you 
will see, I have given you full and minute directions. But even 
if the rumor referred to prove false, you will not be: destitute of 
world’s goods. You will find by my will that I haye given 


2. Maria Nicolaievna, born August 8, 1819 ; married July 14th, 
1839, to Maximilian, duke of Leuchtenberg and prince of 
Eichtedt; became a widow November Ist, 1852. 

3. Olga Nicolaievna, born September 11, 1822; married to 
Charles, prince royal of Wurtemberg, July 13th, 1846. 

4. Constantine Nicolaiewitch, grand-duke, born September 21st, 
1827; married September 12th, 1848, to Alexandra-Josefovna, 
formerly Alexandra, daughter of Joseph, duke of Saxe-Altenburg, 
born July 20th, 1830. Issue—a prince and princess. 

5. Nicholas Nicolaiewitch, grand-duke, born August 8th, 1831. 

6. Michael Nicholaiewitch, grand-duke, born Oct. 25th, 1832. 

The emperor leaves, besides, two sisters—Maria Paulovna, 
dowager grand-duchess of Saxe-Weimar ; Anne Paulovna, widow 
of William II., king of Holland ; a sister-in-law, Helen Paulovna, 
widow of the grand duke Michael, and daughter of the late Prince 
Paul of Wurtemberg. This lady’s daughter, the Grand-Duchess 
Catherine Michaelovna, is married to the Duke George of Meck- 


lenburg-Strelitz.—Zondon News. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

About the interior of the dome of St. Paul’s, London, are a 
series of pictures, illustrating the life of St. Paul. An incident 
occurred during the painting of these, which affords a remarkable 
instance of presence of mind. The artist, Sir James Thornhill, 


— standing on a scaffold at a great height from the ground. 
his scaffold was securely built, but not protected by any railing. 
One day, while, fortunately, a friend Was with him, watching him 
at his work, having just finished the head of one of the apostles, 
he forgot where he was, and, with his hand over his eyes, stepped 
hastily backward, to see how the picture would look from a dis- 
tance. In a momeut he stood on the edge of the platform, anoth- 
er step backward were certain death. His friend dared not speak 
for fear of startling him, but catching up a large brush, he dashed 
it over the face of the apostle, smearing the picture yemys- 
Sir James sprang forward, instantly crying out, “ Bless my soul! 
what have you done?” “TI have saved your life,” replied his 
friend, calmly. The next moment they stood face to face, thank- 
ing God in their full, loud-beating hearts.— Grace Greenwood. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
THE HEART’S UNBURIED DEAD. 


BY A. ALPHONSO CLOYES. 


The world is not so fair, 
So bright as it used to be, 

The birds have lost their olden tone 
Of wildwood melody. 


The grass seems not so green, 

Though the showers of springtime fall, 
An awful gloom as from the tomb, 

Has fallen over all. 


I dwell within the past. 
e In memory’s halls I tread, 
And wander with the ‘loved and loet,”’ 
‘* The heart's unburied dead.” 


The meadow gales of spring 
Sweep where the violets hide, 

The robin’s song floats soft upon 
The breeze of eventide. 


The blue, unclouled sky. 
‘Neath which ‘tis joy to tread, 

No more can call from bower or hall 
heart's unburied dead.” 


They breathe the air we breathe, 
And they love the flowers we love ; 

They roam beside the dancing tide, 
With the same sky above. 


No more with us shall they 
The paths of the forest tread, 
We meet no more on time's dark shore 
The heart's unburied dead.” 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 


The miracles of life attract no attention, because habit has 
dulled our sensibilities ; but they are none the less extraordinary, 
none the less cogent as arguments in behalf of a great First 
Cause. For an illustration, take the atmosphere. In this subtle 
fluid, which overflows land and deep, like another ocean, all 
breathing creatures live and move, as fish in the sea. Without 
the atmosphere, the lungs would cease to play, the blood to keep 
pure, pulsation to go on, existence tocontinue. If, by any strange 
alchemy of nature, the atmosphere could be suddenly extirpated, 
all created animals would die, like mice under the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump. To the atmosphere we are indebted for 
the vital principle that feeds our fires. We cook our food, warm 
our dwellings, and drive our locomotives through the direct aid of 
the atmosphere. It is the atmosphere in motion that propels 
ships across the deep, or brings us cooling gales in the heats of 
summer. Sight is reflected by the atmosphere, so that we owe to 
it the painted clouds of sunset and the refulgent tints of dawn. 

The atmosphere is the principal agent in modifying climate. 
The rains of spring, the snows of winter, the gentle dew, the pelt- 
ing shower, all owe their origin to the atmosphere. Lientenant 
Maury has felicitously described it as the mighty pumping ma- 
chine, drawing water up from the ocean, carrying it in the form 
of vapor to the land, and precipitating it over the thirsty fields 
and dry brooks in the guise of rain. The heats of our Southern 
Pacific tropics, during the winter of our northern hemisphere, 
evaporate immense quantities of water from the ocean, which, 
ascending to the high strata of the atmosphere, are borne on aerial 
currents to the northeast, till striking the Rocky Mountains, they 
are condensed by the greater cold of those enormous elevations, 
and copious falls of hail, snow, or rain are the result. It is the 
atmosphere, bringing us the warm vapors of the southern summer, 
which are, on their arrival here in winter, converted into snow or 
rain, which fills our rivers, irrigates our fields, and secures to us 
our harvests. Without the atmosphere, the Mississippi would 
soon run out, and even the great lakes dry up into deserts. 

To the atmosphere the entire vegetable world is indebted for its 
food. Plants live on carbon as men on oxygen, and it is the at- 
mosphere which distributes both. An eloquent writer has said, 
that the gas which we breathe to-day was distilled for us, vester- 
day perhaps, of the rhododendrons ot Carolina, or the paims of 
the Orient. Animals can go and seek their food, bat vegetables 
must have it brought to them; and therefore without the atmos- 
phere, which serves as their carrier, they would perish at once. 
It is the atmosphere which softens the glaring light of day, and 
thus protects the eyesight. It is the atmosphere which purifies 
pestilential regions, by sending its currents, scavenger-like, to 
sweep away foul gases. Yet how little is this all-pervading intlu- 
ence of the atmosphere realized! Were any new agent to appear, 
whose power was but a tithe as ¢xtensive, the whole civilized world 
would be lost in anxiety and wonder; but because men have 
become habituated to the functions of the atmosphere, its daily 
miracles pass without awakening a thought.—Wr. Gregory. 

RUSSIAN BAPTIS®. 

It is acurious thing that, among the Russians, the father and 
mother of an infant not only cannot stand as sponsors to it, but 
they are not allowed to be present at the baptism. The godfather 
and godmother, by answering for the child, become related to it, 
and to each other; and a lady and gentleman who have stood as 
sponsors to the same child are not allowed to marry each other. 
The form of christening differs materially from that of the Pro- 
testant Church. The priest takes the child, which is quite naked, 
and holding it by the head, so that his thumb and finger stop the 
orifices of the ears, he dips it thrice into the water; he cuts off a 
portion of the hair, which he twists up with a little wax from the 
tapers, and throws it into the font; then anointing the baby’s 
breast, hands and feet with the holy oil, and making the sign of 
the cross with the same on the forehead, he concludes by a prayer 
and a benediction.—Russian Travels. 


+ woe > 
PLEASANT CRITICISM. 

General Burgoyne, himself a dramatic author, formed one of 
a numerous circle, who were once assembled to hear a tragedy 
read, which it was proposed to bring out on the stage. At the 
end of the first act, in which no less than thirty characters were 
introduced, the author, anxious to have the opinion of so able a 
dramatic critic as the general, asked him what he thought of it. 
“ Sir,” replied Burgoyne, “‘ what rank have you in the army ?” 
The poet looked amazed. ‘“ Because,” continued Burgoyne, “ if 
you are not a licutenant-general at least, you will never be able to 
conduct,so numerous an army to the end of the piece.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE SCENERY. 

As soon as winter, which lingers so long in our 
stern northern latitudes, has fairly taken his departure, 
and our nominal spring has given place to genial sum- 
mer, tourists begin to flock to the north in pursuit of 
health, or to study for themselves those marvels of 
natural scenery, which, reproduced upon the canvass 
of the painter or the page of the poet, possess the pow- 
er to enchant the world. Some are content to. loiter 
in sequestered valleys, by the margin of placid streams 
that meander through green meadows enamelled by 
flowers, and reflecting quiet villages and slumberous 
woods. Others, rather more aspiring, seck the hill 
country, while the more adventurous are not satisfied 
till they have climbed the towering peaks, that diversify 
nature in the northerly part of New England. If there 
be no danger, there is still excitement in climbing 
mile after mile into the regions of alternate sunshine 
and cloud, and looking down upon vast reaches of 
land, with hundreds of villages and hamlets, streams, 
plains and forests mapped out upon the grandest topo- 
graphical scale. To the summer tourist, no State in 
the Union presents greater attractions than New Hamp- 
shire. It is the Switzerland of America. It has its 
quiet valleys, its romantic and pastoral glens, it has 
its lakes and streams and water-courses, it has its hills, 
and it has its mountains—the latter bold, sublime, en- 
during monuments of the Creative Power. One of 
the most travelled routes to the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, is from this city, by railroad to Con- 
cord, and thence to Lake Winnipiseogee (pronounced 
by the Indians Win-ne-pe-sock-e, with the accent on 
the penultima), an excellent point of departure for the 
mountain region. The Indian name we have just 

uoted signifies the “Smile of the Great Spirit,” and 
shows the poetical feeling of the aborigines, and their 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. No one who has 
lingered by the enchanted shores of this magnificent 
sheet of water, who has gazed upon its broad expanse 
dotted with numerous islands, and gleaming in the rays 
of the rising and setting sun, will deny the appropri- 
ateness of the Indian name. The lake lies in Belknap 
and Carrol counties, and is irregular in its form. It 
stretches into seven lange bays, three on the west, three 
on the east, and one on the north. It is about twenty- 
five miles in length, and its breadth varies fgom one to 
ten miles. Like Lake George, its waters are of crys- 


talline purity, and at a great 
distance from the shore objects 
on the bottom are plainly dis- 
cernible. Its depth is very great 
and in some places it is said to 
be unfathomable. The islets 
that gem its bosom are said to 
be three hundred and sixty-five 


of fertile soil, yielding heavy 
crops of corn and grain. It is 
fed principally by its own 
springs—and it abounds in fish. 
lt is surrounded by several 
pleasant villages, which deserve 
@ passing notice in this connec- 
tion. oultonboro’, in Carroll 
county, lies on the northwestern 
shore of the lake, and comprises 
a highly diversified tract of 


dented by bays of the lake, of 
which its elevated points com- 
mand charming views. It has 


VILLAGE OF CENTRE 


ASCENT OF RED 
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HARBOR, LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ume. Wolfboro’, also in Carroll County, with the 
lake on its southwest side, is noted for its beantifu) 
scenery. The charter of this town was granted to 
Governor John Wentworth and others in 1770, and it 
was settled by B. Blake, J. Lucas, James Lary, J. 
Fullerton and others. The soil of the town is very 
rocky, but fertile and productive. Noble oak wood 
lands diversify its surface. Smith’s Pond, a large 
sheet of water, gives rise to a river of the same name, 
There is a mineral spring here—and a very fine hotel 
for the accommodation of travellers. town of 
Centre Harbor lies between Winnipiseogee and Squam 
lakes. Meredith is in Belknap county, and is bounded 
by Winnipiseogee lake and river. There is a very 
large pond in this town adjoining Centre Harbor, 
about two miles long and a mile broad, which empties 
into the lake. There are also other sheets of water in 
the town. Its situation is admirable, its soil fertile, 
The upper part of the town is well worth visiting for 
the sake of the view which it presents. On the cast 
and southeast expands the beautiful lake with its deli. 
cious reaches of water, and its island gems; the bold 
brow of Ossipee mountain rises on the northeast, and 
on the north, Red Hill. Meredith Bridge is a hand. 
some and flourishing village. The water power of 
Meredith is prodigious. The Montreal and Concord 
Railroad passes through the town. Guilford is in 
Belknap county, and is connected with Meredith b 

four bridges over the Winnipiseogee. Two islands in 
the lake belong to Guilford, and one of them is con- 
nected with it by a bridge thirty rods in length. Little 
and Chattleboro’ Ponds, in this township, are consider- 
able sheets of water. Gunstock and Mile’s Rivers, 
which rise in the Suncook Mountains and _ flow north 
into the lake, are the principal streams. The town of 
Alton is on Merrymeeting Bay. Mount Major and 
Prospect Hill are the principal elevations in the town. 
There are also other towns and villages overlooking 
the lake. Lake Winnipiseogee is four hundred and 
seventy-two feet above the level of the sea. After the 
opening of navigation, its surface presents an animat- 
ed spectacle—steamboats, sloops and boats constantly 
plying on its waters. The lake is certainly the gem of 
the region in the heart of which it lies, and besides bk 

ing an inappreciable ornament, it is the great reservoir 
and fountain head of the vast power which drives the 
machinery of Manchester and Lowell, its descent 


though the Merrimack placing 
a vast volume of water at the 
disposal of manufacturers. The 
views which we present in illus- 
tration of the lake scenery were 
drawn ped for us by an 
artist of ability. In our view 
of the lake, the spectator 
looking towards the southeast. 
In the foreground is a ae 
the village of Centre 
while the town of Guilford is 
seen in the distance. Our 

view is a scene sketched nears 
spring beside a path by which 
you ascend Red = It is & 

icturesque spot, one 

artist to delineate. 
Another view is that from 

summit of Red Hill, which com- 
mands a fine view of the 

and the surrounding country: 
We now descend the hill and 
obtain another view of striking 
beauty—Red Hill from 

lake. Yet another view is pre 
sented by a change of position 
—Centre Harbor as seen from 
the lake. In this view & a 
of Red Hill is mill 
remaining scene is an old mi 
located on Artist’s Brook, i 
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Mountains, It lies in Carroll county. 
Swift and Pequawket Rivers here pour 
into the Saco, the rapid current of which 
is broken by numerous falls. On Pine 
Hill there is quite a curiosity in the 
shape of a huge detached granite bould- 
er of prodigious dimensions. On the 
shore of Cole Brook there is a sulphur 

ring. We have thus indicated and 
illustrated some of the most beautiful, 
though not the boldest scenery in New 
Hampshire. Summer travellers are 
very apt to oy A by or overlook Lake 
Winnipiseogee in their haste to the 
mountains—but the lake is well worthy 
of a prolonged sojourn on its banks. 
It is not enough to see it under a single 
atmospheric phase—it has a thousand 
kaleidoscopic changes. Mr. Gerry has 

inted several views of this lake, with 
all the grace and fidelity which he ever 
brings to the delineation of nature. We 
recall one with a storm clearing away 
and a rainbow spanning the water. 
Winnipiseogee should be seen at sun- 
rise—when the light is flashing through 
the mists and glancing over the islands 
—or again, sparkling in the noontide 
rays—or reflecting the huge, piled-up 
mellow clouds of a midsummer after- 
noon. Also, like Melrose Abbey, it 
should be visited by the “ pale moon- 
light.” In the silent watches of the 
night—and when obscurity has veiled 
the surrounding villages from view, 
fancy can recall the past, and restore 
the wilderness and the reign of the red 
men to these beautiful localities. In 
fancy we can again behold the light 
canoe sweeping noiselessly across the 
lake, or the smoke of the council fire 
creeping upward and veiling with its 


gauzy wreaths the glimmer of the 
stars. At such times it seems as 
if we were in an enchanted region. 
As we remarked in the outset, 
New Hampshire embraces a great 
variety of scenery, and offers at- 
tractions adapted to ‘a variety of 
tastes. Almost every m of 
feeling can meet within its limits 
something harmonious. To the 
lovers of the grand and energetic, 
the stern and barren solitudes of 
rude mountains present ample 
Specimens of the bold and majes- 
tic. Quiet natures may seek en- 
Joyment by the banks of the se- 
cluded lakes and pools set like 
mirrors here and there in verdur- 
ous frames of grass and flowers. 
are wild and naked wastes 
—and there are deep and glorious 
Woods, and tracts susceptible of 
the highest cultivation. In the 
old-fashioned days of stage coach 
- horseback travelling, very few 
citizens of the seaboard 
— spare time to penctrate to 
Wow of New Hampshire. 
Hampshire can now be 
ee by daylight, and with ease 
cost that renders the 
| itself agreeable. Artists 
ve of late availed themselves of 
these an and during the 
reg months it is impossible 
mile in any direction in 
mountains without encounter- 
them sketching the 
scenery. 


VIEW OF RED HILL FROM LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


OLD MILL, NORTH CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SCANDINAVIAN SUPERSTITIONS, 

All the various races and creeds upon 
earth possess a different idea of the 
blissful abodes of Paradise which are to 
be the residence of the good and brave 
hereafter. The Mahometan dreams that 
his Paradise is one of perpetual indo- 
lence, wherein he will be attended by 
beautiful houris and retain apes 
youth. The Indian hunter believes his 
paradise to consist of hunting grounds, 
wherein the game will never fail and 
where, with his faithful dog to bear him 
company, he will pass his days amidst 
the delights of the chase, unmolested 
by the extirpating and hated “ pale 
face.” The Hindoo fancies that he will 
be resolved into the spiritual essence of 
his Deity, and can conceive no — 
happiness than that of utter annihila- 
tion. Every race of man trusts that 
their paradise will be in accordance with 
their peculiar idiosyncrasies, but among 
all the strange ideas upon this subject 
we know of none more singular than 
that formerly believed in by the warlike 
Scandinavians—the sea-kings—the an- 
cestors of the Norwegians and Swedes 
of the present day, and it is credibl 
asserted that in the northern and still 
almost savage portions of Norway, and 
amongst the Laplanders, a similar belief, 
although modified in some degree by a 
faint glimmering of Christianity, still 
prevails. They believed—these wor- 
shippers of Thor and Odin—that there 
was a great hall appointed for the re- 
ception of the spirits of the brave, when 
they left the earth for the seat of the 
gods, which was called Valhalla. There 
they were attended upon by twelve 
beautiful, yet terrible maidens, named 


Valkyries (choosers of the slain), 
and these were their guides from 
earth to the halls of Valhalla. 
Their office was to supply them 
with mead. The occupation of 
drinking this northern nectar and 
of eating the fat of the wild boar 
(which, after serving as the dail 
food of thousands, becomes whole 
again every night), filled up all 
those intervals of time in the Val- 
halla that were not passed in fight- 
ing. None but those who had 
shown surpassing bra upon 
the earth this 
Scandinavian paradise ; and when 
there, their daily amusement was 
to fight with each other till all, or 
nearly all, were cut in pieces. But 
little harm, however, was done in 
this way, for the spiritual bodies 
soon re-united, and enabled the 
warriors to re-ap entire, in 
lithe and limb, at the feasts which 
followed these extraordinary en- 
gagements. The skulls ef enemies 
were the drinking-cups used at 
the entertainments of Valhalla, 
and the guests are described as 
being almost ally in a state 
of drunkenness. It was only when 
e cock announced the arrival 
of morning that these terrible he- 
roés arose from the table, and, is- 
suing to the field of battle through 
the five hundred gates of Valhalla, 
hacked and slashed each other to 
pieces again, and such was the 
never-ending round.— Legend. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE CEMETERY. 


BY MARY DELL. 

The sun is passing to the distant west, 

And sweetly on us now he smiles good-night, 
And all around is eloquent of rest— 

The shaded earth—the mellow evening light ; 
There is no voice of strife upon the air, 

Peace dwells within this memory-hallowed ground, 
The mourner's grief is calm, the quiet tear 

Falls tenderly upon the lowly mound. 


The stately monuments, so still and calm, 
Have not a voice to tell of joy or pain, 
Their flattering lines for true grief have no balm, 
Praise cannot wake the sleepers up again ; 
How vain the sculptured marble to the dead, 
Ilow vain the praise the living can bestow, 
The seeing eye, the hearing ear has fled, 
And less than vanity is all below. 


But there are eloquent memorials hcre— 
Our Father,” or, Our Mother —tender thought 
Is in these words, ** Our Mother.’ who so dear? 
Can there be home or love where she is not? 
And here are graves without the marble stone 
To call the attention of the passer-by ; 
But all is well—God notes each narrow tomb, 
And guards the precious dust that there doth lie. 


Here Love, and Faith, and Hope, and Memory meet, 
To call the mind from earth to heaven away, 
And grief becomes a feeling all replete 
With power to free the soul from earthly sway. 
The sun is set, and darker is the gloom 
That gathers o'er the monuments around ; 
But ah! no night greets those who through the tomb 
The presence of a God of love have found. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE CULPRIT FAY. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 

Mrs. Morron’s elegant drawing-rooms were brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the air was laden with the perfume of the rarest and 
most exquisite exotics, but the gas-jets were not so brilliant as 
the eyes that flashed in their light, nor the breath of the flowers 
so sweet as the living breath which mingled with their odors, for 
Mrs. Mortcn’s party was a collection of the aristocratic beauty of 
one of our largest cities. 

“No, I never have seen in any European drawing-room, a col- 
lection of fairer women,” said Walter Sanger to a young brother 
lawyer who stood with him in a door-way. 

“Shall I introduce you to Miss Leland, who, amid all this 
array of loveliness, still holds indisputably the position of belle ¢ 
You see her at the head of the room, just replying to the pretty 
speech Sturgis has been making to her. Will you come, 
Sanger ?” 

“No; I believe not, thank you, Gray. Somehow I don’t care 
for belles ; they’re monstrous in their ring. But can you tell me 
the name of that young lady sitting alone by that jardiniere, and 
trifling with its flowers? I should like an introduction to her, if 
you have the ability and inclination to give it me.” 

Mr. Gray glanced at the spot designated, where sat a slender, 
graceful girl, clad simply in white muslin, and with a wreath of 
delicate flowers placed lightly upon her classically moulded head, 
which was also adorned with a vast amount of soft, silky, golden 
brown hair; her complexion was pale and clear, and her large, 
hazel eyes had a liquid, dreamy look, like one whose mind held 
continually sweet converse with itself independently of the small 
amount of intellect necessary to carry on a ball-room con- 
versation. 

“Why, that’s my cousin, Lucy Lee. She és a sweet girl; but 
I rather wonder at your preferring her to Miss Leland.” 

“Why, my mind is somewhat fatigued with going over my 
argument for to morrow—that villain Fay, you know—and I fancy 
that queenly Juno would demand a man’s whole attention and 
wit directed to making her the compliments and pretty speeches 
to which she has been accustomed. Now yon sweet maiden, with 
a name as sweet, carries repose in her every look and attitude— 
she looks refreshing.” 

Charles Gray laughed a little, but he was accustomed to what 
he called his friend’s oddities, and so, taking his arm, led him up 
and introduced him to Miss Lee. The young lady bowed her 
graceful head, smiled faintly, and by a half look intimated to the 
young gentleman that he might place himself on the sofa on 
which she sat. Charles Gray having thus disposed of his friend, 
hastened to mingle his tribute of admiration with those already 
offered before the goddess of the evening—the queenly, imperious 
Maria Leland. 

As a cotillon was just forming, Mr. Sanger invited Miss Lee to 
join it, and was delighted to find that her slender form was as 
graceful in motion as in repose. At the end of the dance they 
seated themselves in a small recess where stood a marble tabie 
covered with beautiful engravings. Miss Lee, without interrupt- 
ing the conversation, began to turn them over carelessly. One 
in particular seemed to attract her attention, she turned to the 
young lawyer, who had been meantime inwardly admiring her 
straight and delicate eyebrows, and said, gaily : 

“* What an interesting creature that culprit Fay is. 

“ The culprit Fay! Is it possible, Miss Lee, that 1 understand 
you to speak admiringly of him ?”’ 

“Why, certainly. I am quite in love with him myself, and do 


not wonder in the least that the maiden whom he loved permitted 
his caresses.” 

~“ Really, Miss Lee, I must beg leave to wonder equally at your 
taste and your morality. If I comprchend your meaning, you 
consider that neither the culprit, nor the— young person who ad- 
mitted his attentions, was to Mame.” 

Miss Lee glanced with a half smile at the somewhat flushed face 
of the speaker, but the look of surprise and contempt which she 
encountered aroused her pride, and she merely replied in a cold 
and somewhat haughty manner : 

“ May I request you to conduct me to my mother, who is iu 
the next room ?” 

Walter Sanger presented his arm, without a word, and when 
Lucy had seated herself by the side of a handsome and elegant 
woman, whom she called mama, the young couple parted with 
merely a formal bow. 

“Who is that, my love ?” asked Mrs. Lee. 
handsome.” 

“ An escaped lunatic, I suspect,”’ answered her daughter, quiet- 
ly ; but at this moment Charles Gray brought up his friend Stur- 
gis, who triumphantly led away the fair girl to join a waltz 
quadrille. 

As the gay company were leaving the scene of their festivities, 
Charles Gray put his arm into that of his friend Sanger, and 
said : 

“Come, Sanger, we'll walk home together, and you may un- 
burden your mind, either of the Fay question or of your admira- 
tion for my cousin Lucy.” 

“Unhappily, the two subjects are too nearly connected for 
either of them to be very agreeable at present. Don’t be offend- 
ed, Gray, but how is it possible for so modest and sweet-looking 
a zirl as your cousin to have such loose views of morality ?” 

“ What do you mean, Sanger? You did well to bespeak my 
patience, for this is an insult both to my cousin and myself. Iam 
sure that you cannot find, among all the women you ever saw, one 
more pure in feeling, or rigid in moral sense, than Lucy Lee.” 


“He is very 


“So I could have sworn, from her face ; but what do you think 
of her calling Dick Fay an interesting creature, and saying she 
did not wonder at Susan Marsh accepting his addresses, and that 
she was half in love with him herself?” 

Impossible !” 

“T give you my word as a gentleman, Gray, that she said those 
very words. I never was so shocked in all my life as to hear that 
sweet vOice and those classic lips defend so vile a wretch.” 

“There is some mistake here, my friend, which I will unravel, 
for I cannot allow such charges to be made against my almost 
sister, without either demanding an apology, or being satisfied of 
their truth.” 

They had now reached the Hotel, and with a somewhat 
formal “ good night,” they parted. The next day Walter Sanger 
made a brilliant and able plea before the Supreme Court, in a 
divorce case then pending between one Richard, or more com- 
monly called Dick Fay, who had crowned a life of debauchery 
and wickedness by deceiving and running off with a young girl 
named Susan Marsh. Sanger was retained for the plaintiff, a 
much abused and excellent woman. It was his first important 
case, and was regarded by all who heard him speak as a triumph 
of which the oldest lawyer at the bar might well be proud. 

In the evening the young lawyer sat alone in his office, his 
head leaning upon his hand and his thoughts dwelling not on his 
late brilliant success, but upon the deep hazel eyes and rose-tinted 
cheek of the fair Lucy Lee. His reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of Charles Gray, who greeted him with an expression 
between vexation and merriment. 

“Do you know, Sanger,” said he, “ that you have made a pre- 
cious laughing-stock of yourself? Why, man; don’t attempt 
again to go into company without a little page to incessantly tread 
upon your toes and remind you that you are not in a court of jus- 
tice, and that young ladies are not usually thinking of divorce 
cases, or at least do not make them subjects of conversation.” 

“What do you mean, Gray ?” 

“Why, my dear epitome of Blackstone, did you never hear of 
an American poet, Drake’s, beautiful ballad of the culprit Fay, 
who loved an earthly maiden, and was tried before the fairy king, 
and—” 

“O, what a fool I have made of myself—and how insulted 
Miss Lee must feel.” And poor Sanger jumped up and began 
striding up and down his office. 

“To be sure you have, my dear fellow,” chuckled Charley 
Gray ; “‘and as for Lucy, when I explained the case to her as well 
as I could (for she had never heard of Dick Fay, and I didn’t 
like to say much about him to her), she didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry, and so she did both.” 

“‘Q, what a blundering idiot she must think me—poor girl—to 
be so insulted! Will you—can you, Gray, get her consent for 
me to come and make my apology ?” 

“Why,” said Charley, with a gleam of fun in his eye, “I 
asked her to let you come, and at first she said no, very flatly, 
but then I told her you were a very innocent, quiet sort of man, 
very little used to ladies’ society, and probably did not know that 
such matters were not common topics of conversation at evening 

parties—” 

“Why you made me out a perfect fool !” 

“ Well, you called yourself one a minute ago; but Lucy said 
finally that if you were such a modest, harmless sort of person— 
why, I might come to-night and bring you to make a call upon 
Mrs Lee: so come along to your hotel and change your coat, 
and then I will take you to expiate your offence by being as 
agreeable as you know how.” 


“Lucy, dear,” said Mr. Sanger to his wife one evening, when 


their marriage was some three months old, “will you go to the 
theatre, or shall I read you ‘The Newcomes?’” 

“We'll stay at home, love,” said Lucy, with the archest and 
most bewitching of smiles, “and you shall read me, not the 
Newcomes, but—The Culprit Fay.” 


FLOWERS. 


The love of flowers seems a naturally implanted passion, with- 
out any alloy or debasing object as a motive. The cottage has 
its pink, its rose, its polyanthus ; the villa its geranium, its dahlia, 
and its clematis. We cherish them in youth, we admire them in 
declining days ; but, perhaps, it is the early flowers of spring that 
always bring with them the greatest degree of pleasure, and our 
affections seem immediately to expand at the sight of the first 
opening blossom under the sunny wall or sheltered bank, however 
humble its race may be. In the long and sombre months of win- 
ter, our love of nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed 
and torpid ; but, like them, it unfolds and reanimates with the 
opening year, and we welcome our long-lost associates with a cor- 
diality that no other season can excite, as friends in a foreign 
clime. The violet of autumn is greeted with none of the love 
with which we hail the violet of spring. It is unreasonable—per. 
haps it brings with it rather a thought of melancholy than of 
joy ; we view it with curiosity—not affection, and thus the late is 
not like the early rose. It is not intrinsic beauty or splendor that 
so charms us, for the fair maids of spring cannot compete with 
the grander matrons of the advanced year; they would be un- 
heeded, perhaps lost in the rosy bowers of summer and of au- 
tumn; no, it is our first meeting with a long lost friend, the 
reviving glow of a natural affection, that so warms us at this sea- 
son: to maturity they give pleasure, as a harbinger of the renew- 
al of life, a signal of awakening nature, or of a higher promise ; 
to youth they are the expanding being, opening years, hilarity 


and joy. 

With summer flowers we seem to live as with our neighbors, 
in harmony and good-will; but spring flowers are cherished as 
private friendships. The cultivation of flowers is, of all the 
diversions of mankind, the one to be selected and approved as 
the one most innocent in itself, and most perfectly devoid of inju- 
ry to others ; the employment is not only conducive to health 
and peace of mind, but probably more good-will has arisen, and 
friendships been founded, by the intercourse and communication 
connected with this pursuit, than from any other whatsoever ; the 
pleasures, the ecstasies, of the horticulturist, are harmless and 
pure—a_ streak, a tint, a shade, becomes his triumph, which, 
though often obtained by chance, are secured alone by morning 
care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of days: an employ 
which, in its various grades, excludes neither the opulent nor the 
indigent, and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an unceas- 
ing excitement to emulation, without contention or ill-will.— 
Home Journal. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Spencer’s Boston Tueatae.—W. V. Spencer, No. 128 Washington Street 
has just added to his published plays, ‘‘ My Aunt,” and the ** Dumb Belle, 
with popular farces. 


Tue Crimea, wits A Vistr To Oprssa. By Cuartes W. Kocu. Iilustrated. 
London and New York: Geo. Routledge & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 183. 


A capital sketch of a part of the world on which all eyes are now fixed. and 
which will be an interesting region for many years to come. For sale by 
Redding & Co. 


Louis XIV. anp Taz Wrirers or nis Ace. By Rev. J. F. Astie. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 413. 


A course of French lectures on the brilliant age of Louis XIV. has been 
translated and laid before the reader, with an ably-written introduction by 
Kev. E. N. Kirk. It is enough to remind the readers of the great names that 
figured in this era—Pascal, Corneille, Kacine. Fenelon, Lafontaine, Boileau, 
Moliere—to induce them to purchase this valuable book. France never before 
—never since, witnessed such a literary galaxy in her intellectual firmament; 
and the age that produced them is well worth the deepest study. 


Sappata Eventne READINGS ON THE New Testament. By Rev. Cummine. 
St. Luke. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 476. 


The publishers are conferring a very great benefit on the Christian world by 
re-publishing the works of so distinguished a divine as the Rev. John Cum- 
ming. Those who dissent from his peculiar doctrines cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with his earnestness, sincerity and learning, nor fail to admire the 
directness and force with which he writes. No one can fail to be benefited 
by a perusal of this book. 


Tue Saints’ InweRrrance: or, The World to Come. By Henry F. Hi. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 264. 


The purpose of this work is to awaken a lively and more devout interest in 
the study of the Bible, and to insist upon certain truths which are not suffi- 
ciently pondered and studied. It speculates on the destruction of the earth, 
and its final restoration to the blissful condition of Eden. 


Mammon: or, The Hardships of an Heiress. By Mrs. Gove. New York: 

Bunce & Brother. 1855 12mo. pp. 373. 

A first rate novel—we are almost inclined to pronounce it Mrs. Gove's best. 
In this age of gold—not golden age—the fatal effects of an intense devotion to 
mammon cannot be delineated in too startling colors. Mrs. Gove has finely 
illustrated the results of avarice in her masterly portrait of John Woolston, 
of Wraybury. If the character be drawn from an individual, still that indi- 
vidual is a type. and his effigy deserves to be hanged for a warning example. 
For sale by W. V. Spencer, 128 Washington Street. 


Men or Cuaracter. By DovGias Illustrated. New York: Bunce 
& Brother. 1855. 


This volume tains four complete stories—Titus Trumps, the man of 
many hopes; Jack Runnymede, the man of many thanks; Job Pippins, the 
man whe couldn't help it; and Isaac Cheek, the man of wax; all of which are 
written in Douglas Jerrold’s happiest vein. The stories are spicy, satirical, 
humorous and lively, and form the very best antidote that can possibly be 
prescribed for dullaess, ennui and ill humor. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 128 
Washington Street. 


Tar H RY OF SWITZERLAND FOR THE Swiss By 
With a sontinuation to the year 1848, by Emil Zschokke. Translated by 
Francis George Shaw. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 405- 
The history of this gallant little European republic, which has maintained 

its independence for centuries, though surrounded by the enemies of consti- 

tutional liberty—the land of Tell, and the refuge of the persecuted for con- 
science’ sake in Europe—ought to be familiar to every American. The work 
before us is admirably written. and embraces every event of importance in the 
history of the Swiss people. The author. Heinrich Zschokke, is known to the 
ae | of American readers only as a writer of brilliant romantic tales: Ley | 
are not aware that other and more serious labors filled up the greater part © 

"his useful life—that he was a teacher of youth, a legislator. a philosopber, in 

short, a hard worker in every way that could benefit his fellow citizens and 

the world. Mr. Shaw’s translation is admirably executed. 


History or Turkey. By A. Ds LAMArtine. dfrom the French. In 
8 vols. Vol.I. New 12mo. pp. 403. 


Translate 

ork: D. Appleton & Co. 

Lamartine, who has established his reputation as a poet. is the most +4 
liant of prose writers. He has now chosen a theme admirably adapted to b 
mind and style, full of hints to the imagination, of which he has liberally 
availed himself. The reader will find much of that character painting fr 
which he is noted, and cannot fail to close this volume, the first of a series, 
with the impression that the author of the “ Girondists” and * A Pi 
to the Holy Land” has done himself and his subject ample justice. for 
by Redding & Co. 


Tak PRACTICAL AMERICAN CooK-Book: or, Practical and Scientific Cookery. 
By a Housexezrer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 26/. 
Culinary literature is all the rage now-a-days, in defiance of the adage that 

“too many cooks spoil the broth.” The work before us seems to be a useful, 

and comprehensive one—not inter-larded with too many details, and not too 

scientific to daunt incipient housekeepers. For sale by Redding & Co. 
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EARLY RISING. 
The refrain of an old Scotch song is : 
rather gang supperile:* intil my bed, 

Than rise in the morning carly.” 
We will not say how many thousands there are of the same tastes 
as the writer of that song—who are willing to forget in the arms 
of “ Murphy” the sage distich inculcated in their nursery days— 

‘* Early to bed and early to rise 

Is the way to be healthy and wealthy and wise.” 
To some people the morning nap is sweeter than any other, though 
physicians tell us that one ounce of sleep before midnight is worth 
a pound after it. Some years ago we induced a very slumberous 
fri.nd to indulge in the luxury of seeing the sun rise at Nahant. 
He had never seen the sun rise anywhere. To rouse him up was 
almost as formidable a task as to dispel the lethargy of the seven 
sleepers. It was in the frosty but kindly autumn ; so we maffled 
him up as if he were about to encounter the rigors of a Canadian 
winter. We marched by starlight to the brow of the hill beyond 
the Nahant Hotel and took post upon a bench. The stars faded, 
the eastern sky grew brighter ; bars of crimson brightening into 
gold lay parallel to the horizon, beneath which spread the leaden 
sea, The focus of light deepened in intensity—the edge of the 
sun’s dise appeared—and then, like a shell from a mortar, the en- 
tire luminary bounded into view, lighting up creation with a flash. 
We turned to see the effect of this magnificent display upon our 
friend—he was fast asleep! We happened to sit behind him, 
when he was unconscious of our presence, at Kimball’s Museum, 
during the representation of “ Peter Wilkins.” He was with 
alady. When the sunrise was exhibited in the first scene, we 
heard him say to his companion: “ Very fair—very fair indeed. 
I remember once, at Nahant, being on the rocks at sunrise—” 
At this moment his eye caught ours, and the mortal pallor of guilt 
overspread his countenance, his voice failed him, and the falsehood 
he was about to utter died upon his lips. Poor fellow ! he is sat- 
istied with an oiled paper sun lighted by camphene. Nature 
“puts him out.” 


A xew Autnor.—There is some talk in literary circles of a 
work of fiction, said to be of extraordinary merit, which is shortly 
to pass through the pre:s. Itis by a new candidate for public 
favor in the line of authorship. Several critics who have seen 
the manuscript are enthusiastic in its praise, and confidently pro- 
nounce its author “ the coming man,” in the literary world. The 
work bears the odd title of “‘Conz Cur Corners,” and is said 
to be as original in contents as in name. 


¢ 


Nracara Bripce.—The new railroad suspension bridge over 
the Niagara River, stood a late gale like a Trojan, though some 
of the workmen who were employed upon it came near being 
wafied into the outrageous flood beneath. 

Sicns or Summer.—White hats and white vests are no longer 
noticeable. A person may wear both without any danger of 
creating a disturbance. 


SPLINTERS. 


--+» Faneuil Hall was rebuilt, after its destruction by fire, by 
the proceeds of a lottery authorized by the legislature. 

-+++ The Rev. Theodore Parker has been complimenting the 
court reporters of the Boston press for their truthfulness. 

-+.. The Russian minister visited the United States steamship 
Mississippi at Rio, when she saluted the Russian flag. 

-+++ They are devising means in California to raise a large 
fund for the relief of Gen. Sutter—a praiseworthy object. 

‘+++ The Mexican boundary survey is progressing very slowly. 
The Colorado country presents great difficulties to engineers. 

‘+++ Punch is now allowed a free circulation in Russia, to ex- 
“sperate the Russians by its attacks. 

-+++ General Williams, of the British army, created a pacha 
by the sultan, is well known in New York. 

‘+++ Governor Medill thinks all the women in Ohio are in love 
with the mayor of New York. Was ever mayor so Woo'd? 

+++» Madame Augusta lately had a benefit at Niblo’s, New 
York. She made her reputation in that city. 

-+++ The New York Picayune thinks the arrest of Dr. Peck 
will prove a peck of trouble to Governor Concha. 

‘+++ Several of the Kanzas emigrants from Newburyport have 
returned to that good old town, homesick. 

_tss The captain-general of Cuba, notwithstanding his name 
's an un-concha-nable fellow. 

Rican It is ramored that Mr. B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) 
's Writing a local farce for the Boston Theatre. 

‘+++ New York papers show that convicted burglars have 
received pay as policemen in that city, while under sentence. 
ae A wicked grocer has been canght in New York selling 

“* pounds of coffee for three pounds. 

a. my, great moral drama of Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress is 
Ng performed at the theatre in Philadelphia. 

++ The prices of the leading New York Hotels are to be 
Taised to $3 per day.. 

‘+++ John Hudson, a young Englishman, was thrown from a 

at Millbury, Mass., recently, and killed. 


LETTER WRITING. 

We have almost made up our mind that the ability to write 
a good letter is a gift of natare and cannot be acquired. Schools 
may teach orthography, punctuation, syntax and prosody, but 
neither schools nor colleges, with all their drilling, can enable a 
student to write an easy, flowing, agreeable letter. There have 
been ‘‘ Complete Letter-Writers ” published, but whoever trusts to 
them for communicating with friend or foe, finds himself going 
lamentably astray—for circumstances alter cases. When the un- 
lettered refer to one of these manuals, they generally copy bodily 
the forms they see before them, simply filling up the blanks left 
for the proper names. Still, an indifferent epistolary style may 
be amended by the study of good models. There are many such 
in the French language—of course it is needless to refer to the 
world-famed epistles of Madame de Sevigne. Lord Byron’s cor- 
respondence is among the most easy and agreeable in English. 
Burns, on the contrary, wrote shockingly stiff and stilted letters. 
Horace Walpole’s letters are very agreeable, gossipping, fluent 
and well spiced. 

Many people succeed in letters who fail in almost every other 
species of composition. One does not naturally and inevitably 
write a good letter because he can write a good poem or a good 
essay. Illiterate or inexperienced correspondents have certain 
stereotyped forms with which they always open their commani- 
cations—“ These fu lines come hopping to meet you in good 
health.” There is a certain sunny cheerfulness in the idea of the 
Terpsichorean alacrity with which these “ fu lines” perform their 
part. There are certain letters that it is impossible to find fault 
with, no matter how cramped and crabbed the penmanship may 
be, or how curt the document. For instance—‘‘ Please find en- 
closed a draft for $5000 payable to your order.”” The most cap- 
tious critic in the world could hardly have the heart to criticize 
this. We find some capital hints on letter writing in the works 
of St. Gregory. ; 

“If you have many things to say,” says he, “ you will do 
wrong to confine yourself to too narrow a space. If a word will 
express your thought, spare me tedious details, not very agree- 
able. You should measure the length or brevity of a letter by its 
subject. It is not enough to be precise, you must be clear in 
all things ; a letter is not a sign; it would be better to be some- 
what gossipping than to be obscure in aiming at brevity. Ina 
word, a letter written with suitable clearness, a well written letter, 
is that, which, understood by the ignorant as well as by the cul- 
tivated man, pleases both equally. <A third quality is grace; 
without it, a letter is dry, sad, monotonous ; with it, on the con- 
trary, the style is lively and flows pleasantly and currently. 
Piquant maxims, proverbs applicably quoted, rallying pauses, 
ingenious sallies—a letter admits everything which can excite the 
mind, but still without affectation. Purple is only admitted as a 
trimming ; and a letter only allows of an unexaggerated elegance. 
The figurative style is only admissible on this condition—that it 
shows itself rarely and modestly. We will leave to rhetoricians, 
apostrophes, antitheses and members of phrases symmetrically ar- 


; ranged: or, if sometimes we borrow the apparel from them, let 


it always be in sport. I cannot better conclude than in the fol- 
lowing trait of apologue : Once upon a time, when the birds were 
disputing for the throne, and each eagerly adorning himself, the 
eagle judged that his finest adornment was to be without any. 
(Beauty when unadorned, adorned the most.) The finest letter, 
in my opinion, is that which derives all its ornament from the 
simple, easy and natural manner in which it is written. Such, 
I think, are the qualities of the epistolary style. What I may 
have omitted, will be suggested to you by your own reflections.” 

The above is not only a sound treatise on letter writing, but a 
happy example of its best style. 


+ 


Pavurers’ Bopies.—The bill for abandoning the bodies of 
paupers to the surgeons for dissection has been lost in our legis- 
lature. The thought that his worn out body was not allowed to 
rest in the grave, would have been an additional pang to the 
dying pauper. To 

** Rattle his bones over the stones. 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns,” 


“is bad enough. Besides, dissection has always been associated 
with punishment; the bodies of criminals have been always sur- 
rendered to the knife. There is a vulgar prejudice against dissec- 
tion, which, in the case of the destitute and friendless, ought to 
be respected. 

Lectures BY Park Bensamiy.—lIt is, we learn, the design 
of Mr. Benjamin to continue his popular lectures during the 
summer. He has just completed a highly successful course at 
Philadelphia. In July he delivers a poem, by invitation of the 
literary societies of Dartmouth College. Mr. Benjamin has, 
after a year’s absence. resumed his residence in New York, where 
his address, we understand, is No. 8 West Fourteenth Street. 


Massacuusetts correspondent of the 
New York “Life Illustrated,” in speaking of the members of 
our legislature, says: “‘Of Ballou’s Pictorial, four hundred and 
fifteen copies are taken by the members. This indicates that they 
are fond of pictures and information—a certain degree of retine- 
ment at least.” 
No Famine.—It is stated that there is grain enough to feed the 
hungry, and that prices will soon come down. The potatoes have 
concluded to suspend decay and discount liberally to cultivators. 


Grares anp Wine.—Two millions of persons are employed 
in the grape culture and wine manufacture in France alone. 
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The design for the fine large engraving that occupies the whole 
of our last page, was drawn expressly for the Pictorial, by Mr. 
Rowse, and typifies a portion of the outdoor life of that great 
metropolis. It is a spirited and faithfal representation. The 
omnibus driver, at the head of the cut, almost seems to be shout- 
ing above the folds of his neckcloth—the “7th Avenue, ride up ?”’ 
that hastens the steps of the pedestrians from the side streets, who 
are anxious to make the ascent of that renowned and populous 
thoroughfare. The dingy mortal to the right of him appears 
suited (sooted ?) to his arduous and useful business, that of clean- 
ing chimneys. Of course, he must be the son of wealthy parents, 
stolen away by gipsies, and some day or other will come down 
his father’s flue, be recognized by a “strawberry mark on his 
right arm,” and the day thereafter trot his fliers on the Avenue. 
On the other side of the page is honest John Chinaman vending 
his cigars, true to his national pigtail and Flower-land costume. 
Another Chinaman, a mendicant, is seen at the foot of a flight of 
steps, the placard on his hat setting forth the justice of his appeal 
to the charitable. In the centre is a group, consisting of a woman 
and girl, who are dealers in old glass, rags, and all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous wares they ferret out of old barrels, kennels and by- 
places. Next to her we see a staid old applewoman with her 
wares, and a gentleman who deals in buttermilk. The pyramid 
supported on the back of the sturdy youth, is composed of kind- 
ling stuff, which yields a very handsome per centage of profit to 
the vender. On the other hand, a strect sweeper—an innovation 
the Gothamites have borrowed from London—holds out her hand 
for the recompense of her unenviable occupation. Many a dainty 
white kid glove drops a small coin into the palm in gratitude for 
the unsoiled French boots that have just achieved the formidable 
passage of Broadway. Below we have a picker-up of “ uncon- 
sidered trifles,”’ with his bell farnished handcart and his canine 
assistant. Such are some of the features of out-door life in New 
York—at once the London and Paris of America; a perfect mi- 
crovosm, a real live city, where the wheels of vitality never rest ; 
where there is scarce one silent hour in the twenty-four, where all 
nations are represented, and every imaginable occupation followed. 


mom — — 

A CONTENTED Prisoner.—An old gentleman, who has re- 
cently been an inmate of Cambridge Street jail, was so pleased 
with Mr. Bartlett’s treatment thaton being discharged he lingered 
about the gateway supplicating to be re-admitted. This reminds 
us of Dickens’s story of the Fleet Prisoner, who was allowed to 
pass his evenings at the public house opposite, but who, getting 
into a habit of late hours, was restored to punctuality by a threat 
of the jailor to lock him ont, if he did not come back earlier. 

- 

Supscriptions.—In renewing subscriptions, let all remember 
that we send the Pictorial and Flag together for four dollars. 
The matter in both papers is wholly or/ginal, and distinct from 
each other. The one is a first class literary weekly, the other an 
illumined or picterial record of the times, both together forming 
arare and valuable acquisition to any home circle, imparting 
ever varied delight and a boundless fund of information. 


Deceasep.—We have inadvertently omitted to mention the 
death of Captain Henry Dearborn Grafton, late of the Ist 
Regiment U.S. Artillery, and son of Major Joseph Gratton of 
this city. 
West Point, and was an officer and a gentleman who numbered 
many warm personal friends. 


Capt. Grafton graduated with distinguished honors at 


Bureétars.—Our Roxbury friends have lately suffered a great 
deal from the predatory incursions of burglars into their territories. 
Vigilance and Colt’s revolvers are sovereign remedies. 

Taste.—Horseflesh is much relished in South America, a fact 

which will account for the hospitality of the South Americans. 


‘MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Gardiner Adams, of Somerville. to 
Miss Frances M. Leeds; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. William A. Conant to Miss 
Euseba F. Vinton, of Woburn; by Rev. Mr. Judd. Mr. George H. (ook to Miss 
Augusta S Martin; by Rev. Mr. Kirk. Mr. Frederick ©. Weston. of Keesville, 
N. Y., to Miss Julia M. Elmore; by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Edward 3. Has- 
kins, to Miss Josephine Fuller; by Rev. Mr. Clark. Mr John U. Rogers to Miss 
Caroline RK. Wildes.—At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Mudge. Mr. John M. Sawyer 
to Miss Phebe K. Hodgdon.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Roswell D. 
Tucker, of Boston, to Miss Anna M (iriggs.—At West Newton. by Key. Dr. 
Gilbert. Mr. Joseph L. Whitney to Miss Martha J. Richards.—At Lynn, by Rev 
Mr. Driver, Mr. William A. Kose to Miss Hannah Clough.—At Salem. by Rt 
Rev. Bishop Southgate, of Boston, Mr. George H. Mair. ot Boston, to Miss Sarah 
W. Copeland, of Salem.—At Marblehead. by Rev. Mr. Adams, of Boston, Mr. 
Samuei C. Wormstead, of Lawrence. to Miss Elizabeth 8. Nutting, of Marble- 
head.— At Exeter, N. H., by Kev. Dr. Leonard, Mr. William T. Clarke, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Hannah J. Lovering. of Exeter.—At Littlestown. Pa.. Mr. Patrick 
Donahoe, of the Boston Pilot, to Miss Annie E., daughter of the late Dr. Davis. 
—At Baltimore, Danicl Byros, Esq... of New York, to Miss Jane Anna Dar- 
ton, of Charlestown, Mass.—At Lawrence, Kanzas Territory, Mr Charles W. 
Smith to Miss Lucretia B. Cook, of Lowell, Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. John Brigham, (3; Mrs. Clara B., wife of Mr. Charles 8. 
Jones, 28; Miss Sarah M. Capen, 36; Mr. Michael Riley, 39; Mrs. Luey J. sib- 
ley ; Mrs. Mary Fogg, 27; Mr. James A. Pierce. formerly of Limerick. Me., 21: 
Calvin 8. Fifield, Esq., 48; James Johnson, Esq., 72: Mr. Charles Moore, 59; 
Mrs. Abigail Cunningham. 67; Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, §3; Mr. John T. Swiny. 
26; Mrs. Mary S. Trunmdy; Mrs. Fanny Ingalls, 82: Mra. Catherfhe Daven- 
port, 88; in South Boston, Mr. George W. R. Chadwick, 30.— At Charles- 
town, Mr. Samuel T. Packard, 39; Miss Mary Snow, 74.—At Roxbury. Mrs. 
Sarah Fiske, 80.——At Malden, Mr. Fernard Newhall, 74.—At Brook 
line, Mrs. Mary W. Hallett. 40.—At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Smith. 65.—At Salem. 
Mr. Eliphalet Southwick, 48.—At Danvers, Capt. Ebenezer “prague? 94.—At 
Marblehead, Mr. Richard Goldsmith, 78.—At Gloucester. Mrs. Sarah E. Bray, 
22.—At Portland, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth A. H. Poor. 48.—At Banger. Me., Mrs. 
Deborah Soule, 92.—At Piscataway. N.J., Nev. Isaac Smith, of St. James's 
Chureh, £3.—At Trenton, N. J., Mrs. Anna B. Ryerson, 37.—At Northamp- 
ton, Md., Hon. Samuel Sprigg, for many years governor of that State. 73.— 
At Wilmington, Del., Mr. Benjamin Lovett, of Boston.—At Peaufort District, 
8. C.. Ex-Gov. Whitmarsh B. Seabrook.—At New Orlears. Mr. Leonard D. 
Merrill, formerly of Falmouth, Me.—At Lawrence, Kanzas Territory. Mrs. Har 
riet S. Litchfield, 42, relict of Mr. Lewis 8. Litchfield, cf Roston.—At Ccnstan 
tinople, 0. Il. Underwood, of this city. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON MATSELL, 

CHIEF OF THE POLICE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Washington Matsell, the present chief of 
_ was born of English parents in the city of 
iew York, Oct. 25, 1811. At the age of nine years 
he went to work on the farm of his brother-ia-law in 
New Jersey, where he continued for two years, at the 
expiration of which period he indulged his boyish 
fondness for a seafaring life by shipping, with the 
consent of his nts, on wee the brig Catherine 
Rodgers, bound for Mobile and Blakely, Alabama. 
His cruise was not a halcyon one, however, the young 
adventurer being destined, in his very first voyage, 
to see the darker side of a nautical career. n 
fifteen days out, the brig was wrecked on Crab Key, 
and our hero just managed to save his life. After 
passing several months among the rough wreckers of 
the a and Florida reefs, he succeeded in ob- 
taining a passage to his native city, and received a 
warm welcome from his men to whom he ap- 
mee like an apparition from the other world, for, 
y a strange fatality, no news of his escape had 
reached , and they had mourned him as one lost 
to them for this world. But he was of too adventur- 
ous a spirit to abandon his predilections on account 
of a single adverse “~ fortune, and he accord- 
ingly shipped in. Two or three more voyages 
having given tim a complete view of the sea-ele- 
phant, he accepted an offer to engage in the employ 
of Messrs. Barrett & Tileston, extensive silk dyers 
and printers, on Staten Island. His business was 
designing, drawing and carving the pattern blocks 
used in printing handkerchiefs and other silk goods, 
an art at that time but little known and practised 
in this country. In 1834 he married Miss Ellen M. 
Barrett, daughter of Mr. George M. Barrett, the lead- 
ing partner of the firm, and the three removed to 
New York city. Mr. Matsell here evinced an inter- 

est in politics, and became an active democratic 
tizan. He was a seceder from the Tammany Hall 
party with others, who formed what was called the 
equal rights or locofoco party, and with his asso- 
ciates was welcomed back to the old wigwam from 
which he had been ejected in 1837, when a reconcil- 
iation took place. In 1840 he was appointed a police 
justice, and has not, we are haanel acted as a par- 
tizan since that period. The honesty of purpose and 
energy with which he discharged the duties of his new office, cre- 
ated for him many warm friends, and, as a matter of course, many 
bitter enemies—enmity being the compliment always paid to de- 
cision of character in an official position. Mr. Matsell, however, 
ed the even tenor of his way, undazzled by the warm eulo- 
gies of friends, and unintimidated by the active hostility of foes. 
It was enough for him that a majority of his fellow citizens sup- 
ported him in his course, and that he enjoyed the approval of his 
own conscience. While a police justice, he made it his business 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the city, its wants, its san- 
itary condition, and the evils under which all great centres of pop- 
ulation labor, with a view to applying effective regulations and 
remedies. He made it a point, also, to study thoroughly the po- 
lice regulations of London, Paris, and other great European cap- 
itals, to obtain data in assisting to frame a project for the im- 
provement of the police system of New York. Hence, when, in 
1843—44 a radical reformation was attempted in New York, 
with a view to affording efficient protection to liberty and life, and 
an act passed the legislature establishing a day and night police, 
Mr. Matsell was deemed the most efficient person to receive the 
appointment he now holds of chief of police. He entered upon 
the duties of his office in 1845, at which date the law referred to 
took effect. The task of effecting a complete reorganization of 
the police was a critical and difficult one, but Mr. Matsell was ad- 
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’ attained its present efficient and energetic state. 


COMPANION. 


GEORGE W. MATSELL, CHIEF OF NEW YORK PoLicd 


uate to the task, and Mr. Havermayer, mayor of the city, under 
whose administration it was effected, was possessed of that firm- 
ness, intelligence and decision necessary to secure the success 
of the a. The difficulties attending the organization 
were finally happily surmounted, and thenceforward Mr. Matsell 
steadily pursued his plans of improvement, until the system has 
The numerical 
force of the police—nine hundred men—presents in itself a diffi- 
culty of management only to be overcome by great tact and per- 
severance. That it is effective without the features of arms and 
espionage which characterize the European police system, is cer- 
tainly a great triumph and a subject of congratulation. New 
York, like London and Paris, has its powerful, dangerous classes, 
its bands of lawless spirits constantly plotting mischief, constantly 
receiving accessions, and it is consolatory to know that they can 
be held in check without a resort to bayonets and sabres. It is a 
great thing for nine hundred men, distributed over so vast a space 
as the area of New York, to be able to secure the property and 
lives of its citizens, and to inspire so great a degree of confidence 
that citizens may walk unarmed in any quarter at any hour, and 
that unprotected females are safe from insult and injury. The 
New York system has sufficient inherent elements of power and 
stability to answer the purposes for which it was intended. As 
an evidence of the favor with which it is regarded, it may be men- 


tioned that a are constantly made from al] 
parts of the United States and Canada, for copies of 
the police law, and the rules, regulations and forms 
employed, and that many of the systems in operation 
in other parts of the country are copied from, or based 
upon, that of New York. Chief Matsell has from 
time to time been reappointed, and now holds his of. 
fice during good behaviour. He enjoys to a high de. 
gree the confidence of men of all parties. On A 
recent occasion, in consequence of strenuous efforts 
to displace him, a very large meeting of the citizens 
was held, and his character and conduct emphatically 
endorsed. In private life Mr. Matsell enjoys an ep. 
viable reputation. He is happy in his domestic re. 
lation, and finds at his firestde that solace for his 
cares which is the dearest reward of a good, kind hus. 
band and father. Mr. Matsell is in the prime of life, 
enjoys robust health, and will doubtless for many 
years do good service to his native city. 


RESIDENCE OF THE LATE DANIEL WEBSTER, 
AT MARSHFIELD. 

We have before presented views of the Webster 
mansion at Marshfield, but the engraving which we 
give below represents it from a new point, showi 
conspicuously the addition which Mr. Webster made 
to the old house. This wing contains the library, 
the scene of some of the great statesman’s most im. 
portant labors. In the foreground is seen the lawn 
on which he bestowed so much care, with the trees 
and shrubbery, many of which the farmer planted 
with his own hand. A piece of water, the haunt of 
Mr. Webster’s aquatic pets, is also shown. The 
Marshfield mansion and its nds have now be. 
come classic, and through all future time pilgri 
will come hither from the remotest parts of our 
country to view the scene hallowed by the memory 
of one of the greatest statesmen and orators Amer- 
ica has ever produced. It was here that Webster 
gave free scope to that love of rural life which he 
imbibed in his earliest years, and that fondness for 

icultural experiment which grew out of his liber. 
al views, and which has distinguished many great 
men and great patriots and statesmen. G 
Washington was as zealous in the character of a Vir. 
ginia planter as he was when leading the armies of 
the republic and presiding over the destinies of the 
nation. Frederick the Great was never so happy as when culti- 
vating melons with his own hands at Sans Souci. Sir Walter 
Scott was as proud of the trees he had planted as he was of the 
authorship of the Waverly novels. Mr. Webster was a farmer 
on a grand scale—at once scientific and practical. The teeming 
lands of Marshfield estate, the thriftiness of his trees, the excel- 
lent character and condition of his blood stock, were the admira- 
tion of old experienced farmers. The pleasantest written memo- 
rials of this good man are his one or two familiar letters to the 
farmer who had the care of his New Hampshire estate. We sce 
in them with what eagerness and zest he turned for a moment 
from the cares of state and the troubles of political life to the 
peaceful labors of the agriculturalist, and how he followed the 
plough in fancy over the granite hills, as it turned up the broad 
furrow-slice in the spring-time. In one of his speeches he re- 
marked that “the agricultural interest was the sleeping lion of 
the country.” The trees at Marshfield are monuments of his 
love for agriculture. And here, on the memorable 24th of Octo 
ber, 1852, between two and three o’clock of a Sabbath morning, 
while the yellow leaves that had fulfilled their mission were fall- 
ing from the trees he loved to rear, the great man breathed his 
last. The date and the scene can never be forgotten. He 
himself will long stand forth foremost in our country’s history, a 
one of the giant minds which have ennobled her annals. 
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SAILING OF THE BALTIC FLEET. 

We present our readers with a fine sketch of the second great 
naval expedition which England has fitted out against her great 
northern enemy. The armada weighed anchor at Portsmouth at 
lo’clock, April 4th, consisting of the Magicienne, Blenheim, Co- 
lossus, Duke of Wellington, Gorgon, Cressy, Bulidog, Majestic, 
Basilisk, James Watt, Hague, ‘Edinburgh, Cesar, Ajax, Nile, 
Exmouth, and Royal George, mounting in all more than a thou- 
sand guns. The feet is under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Dundas, who entered the service in 1817. The second officer in 
command is Rear-Admiral Seymour, who has been in action. Next 
in rank is Rear-Admiral Baynes, who behaved with great gallant- 

at Navarino. The captain of the fleet is the Hon. Frederick 

as Pelham, a daring man, and a good officer and sailor. 
The fleet sailed in two divisions, the Blenheim leading off under 
courses, topsails and top-gallant-sails, the James Watt following 


THE BALTIC FLEET LEAVING SPITHEAD. 


in her wake. The Duke of Wellington, besides the flag of the 
commander.in-chief at the mizzen, carried the broad blue 
of the captain of the fleet at the main. Thousands watched the 
departure of this gallant armada—bidding them God speed with 
their voices, and waving adieux when their voices could be no 
longer heard. An —s void is left behind in many an English 


home by the departure o 


GREEK TOMBS AT CANOSA. 

The accompanying engraving exhibits some of the results of | 
recent excavations made at Canosa, which have brought to light | 


many triumphs of ancient art. The illustration shows some tombs 
just discovered in three several compartments. The doors have 
an oriental character, narrowing as they rise, like the monuments 


the excavators a singular spectacle. Human skeletons were found 
extended on beds of bronze decorated with statues and ornaments 
of ivory—the flooring was strewn with gold threads, which had 
evidently belonged to splendid carpeting—a female skeleton, 


| adorned with magnificent jewelry, was discovered, with a gor- 
| geous diadem on her head, and a splendid ring on her finger, 


this squadron—friends and relatives are | 
severed who perhaps may never meet again on earth. 


formed of two clubs of Hercules, completing a circle, and termi- 
nating beneath in what is called the knot of Hercules, in the mid- 
dle of which is a ruby. The whole body of the ring is adorned 
with beautiful designs in filagree, which are the admiration of all 
the goldsmiths in Naples. Many other ornaments were discovered 
in this chamber of death. In one chamber was discovered the 
remains of a war-horse, with the bronze harness, bridle, etc., and 
a quantity of arms, evidently the property of a deceased warrior. 
The excavations are pursued with vigor, and the results will throw 


of Assyria and Egypt. The interior of these tombs presented to | much light on some of the customs of the ancient people of Italy. 


GREEK TOMBS AT CANOSA, 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


The New York Tribune notices the instance of a daring burg- 
lary in that city, and mentions as an amusing fact, that while the 
villains were robbing the house, two private watchmen were sit- 
ting quietly upon the steps of the adjoining building. Cyrus 
Smith’s house, in Brandon, Vt., was burned on the 16th ult. It 


was the first dwelling-house that has been burned in that place for 
fifty years. Mr. Eli Humiston, of Derby, aged 67, came to 


his death in a singular manner, a few nights since. His son was 
gurgling p2pper tea for a sore throat, when his father wanted some 
to drink. He took a swallow, which strangled him so much that 
his friends gave him some tea, which apparently relieved him ; 
buat in a few moments he complained of feeling bad, and shortly 


after died. He had ruptared a blood vessel in his lungs. —— A 


monument is to be erected to Barnabas Bates, in the cemetery of 


Mount Auburn, because of his services to the postal reforms of 
the country. While Mr. Seth Glass and two other persons 
were out on a sailing excursion on Sunday, 22d ult , in Duxbury 
harbor, the boat was upset, and before aid could be rendered, Mr. 
Glass was drowned. The others were saved. The deceased was 
about 40 years old, and leaves a wife and two children. A 


New York journal states that a lady in that city has made a quar: 


ter of a million of dollars by keeping school. —— The strength of 
the Episcopal Church in Maine is 12 clergy and 867 members ; 


in New Hampshire, 10 clergy and 577 members ; in Vermont, <5 
clergy and 1450 members. In New Brunswick, the clergy num- 
ber 54, and the members 2941, or one to every 150 of the inhabit- 
ants—a number which is only exceeded by seven dioceses in the 


United States. —— Nearly the whole of the township of Vienna, 


between Hamburg and Benford, Canada West, has been laid in 


ruins by an extensive fire. One of our western villages passed 
an ordinance forbidding taverns to sell liquor on the Sabbath to 
any person except travellers. The next Sunday every other man 
in town was seen walking around with a valise in one hand, and 
two saddle bags in the other. The New York Times intimates 


that the city railroads are not making money. Their receipts 


have fallen off very materially within a few months, —— A woman 


complained to Mayor Wood, of New York, that a neighbor an- 
noyed her very much by scolding violently. The mayor quietly 
remarked that he knew of no remedy for that evil but a surgical 
operation. A Mrs. Lydia Smith has been appointed assistant 
keeper of the lighthouse at Manton Island, Michigan, at two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum. A gentleman residing at 
St. Helena has presented to the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, the 
chair in which the exiled Emperor Napoleon was wont to sit, in 
his garden. The chair, though defaced by time, was evidently 
once an elegant specimen of the cabinet maker’s art, and is still 
in a good state of preservation. It is said that sixty-five thou- 
sand bales of cotton, valued at over three millions of dollars, 
have been destroyed by fire in this country during the last three 
months. A “long shore” whale was captured at Southamp- 
ton, L. L, on the 16th ult., by one of the whaling companies, who, 
without letters of marque and reprisal, make prizes of all such 
The honor of killing the leviathan belongs to Captains 
Green and Howell, who, with their crews, succeeded in landing 
him safely on shore. There are now in the United States 
thirty-two insane hospitals in active operation, and nine others are 
in course of construction. A memorial is before the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina praying for a law that husbands and wives 
(slaves) should not be separated, and that children under twelve 
or fourteen years of age shall not leave their parents. Edgar 
M. Smith, of New Haven, took two sea fowls that are rarely 
caught alive, a loon and a water-witch, in a net, recently. A 
portion-of the crew of the packet-ship Cynosure, revolted while 
on her last passage from Liverpool, and two of them were shot 
by the captain and surgeon of the ship. One of them was in all 
probability wounded fatally. 


visitors. 


+ 


“Marriep For Money.”—What an odious comment this on 
the union of a man and woman for life! Cupid speculating in 
stocks! How degrading. The Egyptians held dowries in such 
horror, that he who had received one from his wife, was adjudged 
to her as aslave. Solon and Lycurgus also sought to deprive 
men of the possibility of making a wealthy marriage ; and the 
Spartan who sought to repair his fortune by a marriage, was se- 
verely punished. How very fastidious those old fogies were. 


Daxcinc Warers.—The Geneva Gazette of the 21st ult., says 
that for several previous days the citizens of Geneva had been 
such interested in watching the curious and inexplicable capers 
of the waters of Seneca Lake. The lake would continually rise 
and fall, from five inches to two feet, in spaces of time varying 
from tea minutes wo half an hour. One exact measurement 
showed that it fell seventeen inches in fifwen minutes, and then 
commenced rising again. 

Panis Exuivition.—The precise number of exhibitors for the 
Exhibition is not at present known; but it is caleulated that it 
will be between 17,000 and 18,000—rather more than in London, 
Of them, 7000 to 8000 are French ; from England, 3000 to 3600 ; 
from the Zollverein, upwards of 2000; from Austria, 1800; Bel- 
ium, 600 w 700; Switzerland, 400 to 500; and Spain, 300 to 400, 

- 

Ga” We speak with candor when we say, that, as Americans, 
we are and should be proud of Ballou’s Pictorial, It is decidedly 
superior to the London IMustrated News, and an honor to this 
couutry.—Boston Daily Times, 


A costLy Daues.—The Empress of the French has presented 
to the Empress of Austria a dress valued at 200,000 francs, or 
about $40,000. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Mr. Green, the “‘ reformed gambler,” is speaking in Iowa, upon 
his favorite subject. 

The American Theatre, at New Orleans, was destroyed by 
fire the 19th ult. One man perished in the flames. 


The bank fishing in Marblehead has doubled since 1847, This 
year seven new vessels are added to the fleet, 


A resident of Chicopee, in this State, caught, among other fish, 
a few days since, a little pickerel weighing fourteen pounds. 

By the annual report of the chief engineer, it appears that prop- 
erty to the amount of $2,000,000 was destroyed by fire during the 
past year in Jersey City. 

A manufacturer informs the editor of the Providence Tribune, 
that calico enough is manufactured daily in Rhode Island to 


make each female in the State a dress, 


Henry A. Wise says, Virginia “ has an iron chain of mountains 
running through her centre, which God has placed there to milk 
the clouds and be the source of her silver rivers.”’ 
The anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania is now in active 
operation. ith the free supply of coal coming forward thus 
early, there is no reason for the present high price of coal by retail. 


The Masonic fraternity of Massachusetts are to celebrate the 
anniversary of the birth day of St. John the Baptist, at Milford, 


on the 24th of June, The ceremony will be grand and imposing, 
At Acadia, Madison county, Mo., on the 17th ult., during a 


severe storm, the lightning struck the Acadia High School, and 
four boys, pupils, who were asleep in the building, were burned 
to death. 

Listz, says an intense admirer of this great pianist, can in a 
quiet circle of friends and artists like himself, with a few simple 
notes drawn from the very soul of the piano, wring tears from 


the eyes. 


The agricultural department of the late patent office has made 


arrangements with Norway, Sweden, and points as far as Ningpo, 
—— for interchange of choice seeds, suitable to the United 
tates. 

Mrs. Eliza Wilson, of East Lyme, Ct., aged about 70, while 
burning some rubbish in her garden, recently, caught her clothes 
on fire, and was so dreadfully burned that she died at midnight 
the same day. 


The Scientific American cautions its readers against the use of 
painted pails, and says the oxide of lead, with which pails are 


painted, is a dangerous poison, and has been known to be produc- 
tive of evil in many cases. 

It is stated in one of our exchanges that during the present 
year there will probably be raised a grape crop sufficient to make 
600,000 gallons of Catawba wine. ‘The demand for the article 
far exceeds the product. 

The ship Siddons, which arrived at Philadelphia on the 20th 


ult., from Liverpool, had on board 426 Mormon emigrants, des- 
tined for Salt Lake city. They were English families, healthy, 
well dressed and intelligent. 

The long-continued hard times seems to have a tendency to 
decrease the number of marriages. In Boston since the Ist of 
January last, nine hundred and thirty-two marriage certificates 
have been issued, which is below the average of previous years. 

An extensive fire has been raging in the Dismal Swamp, in 
Virginia, a few miles south of Norfolk. A large amount of prop- 
erty has been destroyed. One colored man was burned to death, 
and it is feared many buildings will be consumed before it is 
extinguished. 

The steamer Wm. Knox, from Cincinnati for St. Louis, was 
destroyed on the morning of April 23d, by fire, near Flint Island, 
below Louisville. The boat was full of passengers for Kansas, 
but it is probable no lives were lost, as a steamer came alongside 
at the time of the conflagration. 


A St. Petersburg letter-writer relates as a remarkable fact that 
since the commencement of the existing war, all the French and 
English journals, which in former times were forbidden to be cir- 
culated unless first examined by the censors, have been allowed 
to lie freely upon the tables in the ca/és of the city. 

Among the victims of the cholera in Ceylon, is the venerable 
and devoted missionary of the American Board, Daniel Poor, 
whose name is familiar to every one of the present generation 
who is at all interested in the missionary work. Dr. Poor was 
attacked on the morning of the 2d of February last, and died on 
the succeeding Saturday morning. 

The New York Courier chronicles a beautiful act of delicate 
munificence ; it says that a few Sabbaths since, among the contri- 
butions at the Church of the Holy Communion to the funds of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, was a roll of five one thousand dollar bills. 
They were dropped so quietly into the plate that not even the 
gentleman who received them knew from whom they came. 

According to the late English census there are two institutions 
near Dublin for the deaf and dumb, and one in Belfast, for the 
blind. The number of deaf muces reported in Ireland is 3534— 
5030 males and 1504 females that are born such, to which are to 
be added 1213 who have become so from other causes—in all 4747, 
or one in every 1300 of the whole population of the country. 


Under the yard of the Washington House, Philadelphia, a lead 
pipe has been found, five inches in diameter, with a mouth piece 
in the cellar of the hotel, leading to a vault of masonry fourteen 
feet distant, in which were a dilapidated desk, a crucible and a 
finger ring ; but the strangest discovery of all was a ringbolt se- 
cured to the wall, and upon the ground around it a number of 
human bones. 

A rough diamond, picked up near Manchester, Va., a small 
town opposite Richmond, has been received in New York, The 
stone is about the size of a hazel-nut, and weighs forty-three carets, 
It has a flaw in the centre, but it is otherwise quite promising. 
The Richmond jewellers estimate its value at four thousand dol- 
lars, and claim that it is the largest diamond ever found in North 
America. 

Mayor Wood has issued instructions to the patos force of New 
York, directing them that the prescribed uniform must be worn 
at all times and on all occasions, unless special leave is granted 
to appear in plain clothes. Policemen are forbidden to converse 
with their friends when on duty, or lounge against corner grocer- 
ies, or other comfortable resting-places, and are enjoined to culti- 
vate a soldier like deportment in every respect. 

Nineteen steamships of war, being a portion of the Baltic fleet, 
sailed from Spithead on the evening of the 4th ult. Among the 
number was the steamer Duke of Wellington, the flag ship of 
Admiral Dundas. The departure of the fleet was attended with 
all the demonstration of enthusiasm which was witnessed last year 
at the departure of Sir Charles Napier, There are eleven ships 
yet at Bpithead, which will be despatched at an carly day, 


Foreiqn Items. 


The pedestal is now being put up in the Parliament House for 
the statue of the late Lord Jeffrey. The corresponding niche is 
to be filled by the statue of the late Lord President Boyle. 

According to the Nouvelliste of Marseilles, the Russian prisoners 


confined at Toulon have volunteered to serve in the Foreign [¢. 
gion, The Poles are to be incorporated in the Turkish Cossacks, 


Trials for breach of promise of marriage have hitherto been 
almost unknown in France, but the Imperial Court of Nismes has 
just declared that the non-execution of a promise gives a right to 
damages. 

A member of Parliament testified before Roebuck’s Committee 
that he found only two persons, in some weeks’ stay at the Cri- 
mea, who seemed possessed of common sense, ond those were 


Miss Nightingale and Omar Pacha. 


It is said by some that the French industrial exhibition wil 


not have received anything like the whole amount of the objects 
to be exhibited before the end of May or beginning of June, but 
that it will, nevertheless, open on the day appointed. 

An American surgeon in the Russian service writes: “At 
Yassy, at Odessa, and here at Sebastopol even, have I heard 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ spoken of. One of the aids of Gen. Osten 
Sacken was asking, this evening, if the book was a trae one.” 


The “rash from Ireland ” has already re-set in at the southern 
ports, and crowds of the peasantry are daily leaving their native 


shore for the far west beyond the Atlantic. The steamers from 
Waterford leave each week, carrying with them their full comple- 
ment of emigrants. 


A letter from Rome, in the Piemonte of Turin, states that the 
Bank of Rome is in so precarious a condition that it is preparing 
to wind up its affairs. It is to be succeeded by another bank, to 
be established by Prince Torlonia and Messrs. de Rothschild. 


Private letters from St. Petersburg state confidently that the 


fanatical war party has completely yot the upper hand, and that 


Alexander 11.’s throne would not be worth a week’s purchase if 
he were to attempt to thwart the current of national feeling. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+++ When a piece of good fortune befalls me, I instantly look 
for the reverse of the medal, —Deluzy, 


.... Religion converts despair, which destroys, into resigna. 
tion, which submits.—Lady Blessington. 

..-. Believe one half the ill one woman speaks of another; 
but credit twice the good she reports of her.—Deluzy. 

.-+. Memory seldom fails when its office is to show us the 
tombs of our buried hopes.—/ady Blessington. 

.... A rapid mind continually struggles ; the feeble one limps, 

but agreat mind selects the surest points, and upon these it 
stands.—Kozlay. 
..-. We should be better acquainted with many things if we 
did not seek to know them too thoroughly. We should remem- 
ber that objects, to be seen well, require to be viewed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees.— Goethe. 

.... The past is disclosed, the future concealed in doubt. 
And yet human nature is heedless of the past, and fearful of the 
future—regarding not the science and experience that past ages 
have unveiled.—Aoz/ay. 

.... Superstition is the poetry of life. It is inherent in man’s 
nature; and when we think it is wholly eradicated, it takes refuge 
in the strangest holes and corners, whence it peeps out ail at once, 
as soon as it can do it with safety.— Goethe. 

.+.. There are some men who imagine that wisdom must al- 
ways be rude and forbidding, and who deem that what is beautiful 
is, of necessity, superticial. I think these gentlemen have mis- 
taken the owl of Minerva for the goddess.—J/ean Paul. 

. Metaphysical science has suffered more from physical 
comparisons than from any othercausc. ‘The link of resemblance 
has often been a fetter of slavery; the illustration of an idea has 
been mistaken for the proof of a system. The world has some- 
times been, for ages, in thraldom to a simile.—Svhiller. 

. When generosity, friendship or fraternal affection is rep- 
resented on the stage, well or ill, every one sympathizes with it; 
but when a fond pair are making love, we laugh at them, or at 
best are wholly unmoved. What is the reason of it! Because 
love is essentially selfish, and we cannot sympathize with selfish- 
ness.—Jean Paul. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Bob, did you go to the gold mines ?”’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
you dig? ‘I dug home as soon as possible.” 

“How do you keep your books?” ‘By double entry. | 
make one entry and father makes another.” 

A rascally old bachelor asks—‘‘ What is the most difficult opera 
tion a surgeon can perform?! To take the jaw out of a woman. 

An Irishman being asked which was the oldest, he or his bro- 
ther, said, I am the eldest; but if Teddy lives three years longer, 
we shall then be both of an age.” 

“ Boys,” said Admiral Trunion, as his fleet closed in combat 
with the Dutch, under Admiral de Winter, “you see a severe 
Winter approaching—I advise you to keep a good fire.” ; 

A most interesting sight to see, is that of a young lady with 
lips like rubies,” and with “teeth of pearly whiteness,” and 
with checks that have stolen the “ deep carnation of the deathless 
rose,” with her mouth full of gingerbread ! ‘ 

One sometimes reads a great deal in a few lines. There's 
philosophy enough in the following to set up an A. I. “ professor 
in business. ‘‘ Fast horses soon tire, and fast young men are & 
good deal like them, The youth that goes it strong at twenty 
will find himself at forty-five with a tombstone growing out 
his head.” 

Charles Fox, and his friend, Mr. Hare, both much ineommode! 
by duns, were together in a house, when, seeing some shabby 
men about the door, they were afraid they were bailiffs in 
of one of them, Not knowing which was in danger, Fox 0 
the window, and calling to them said, “ Pray, gentlemen, are Yo" 
hunting, or hare-hunting ?” 

“Of all the absent men I ever knew in Sweden,” says —_ 
Tessein in his Memoirs, “ was the late Chancellor Baron Nol rt 
Once, when he went to read to his royal highness Prince A ‘ 

hus Frederick (afterwards king) a report of the privy counc! 
Ke very gravely took out of his pocket the lease of his wine 
which he had nearly read to an end, when the re 
prince at last made him sensible of his mistake.” 


“ What did 


| 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS, One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
circulation of the Picrortat (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the yalue of the Picrogtar as an 
advertising medium is, thaf it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that ench advertisement (all being pinced 
on the inside of the paper), becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 


Teas ron cents per line, in 


all ewes, without regard. to length or the continuance of 


i —- fourteen days in ting. Address, post- 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of T t am field St«., Boston, Mass. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL BOOK PUBLISHED. 
NOW READY! 


THE INS AND OUTS OF PARIS; 
PARIS BY DAY AND NIGHT. 


BY THE BARONESS DE MARGUFRITES. 
A DELIGHTFUL AND FASCINATING VOLUME 
Of about 400 pp. 12m0. Embossed Muslin. Retail, #1 25. 
Tae publisher has the pleasure of announcing that this 
truly fxecinating and delightful volame i« just 
from the press, and hes no hesitation in pronouncing it 
one of the most pleasing books of the day. Eminent lit- 


erary talent, of both sexes, have examined the early 
aheets, and, without a single exception, they have been 


almost extravagant in its praise. The style is polished, 
vigorous and sparkling, never for one moment allowing 
the spell of pleasure to interrupted. until the blank 
cover at the end of the volume meets the reader'« eye 
Bulwer, to whom, with others, advance manuscript sheets 
were sent, pronounces it *‘a most beautifal setting of in- 
tellectual diamonds: and Dumas reads it full of 
bricht fancies, as to leave him in doubt which to pro- 
nounce the brightest... The London Court Journal says: 


“it isa rieh, intelleetaal treat, rarely met with now-a- 
days,” Orders solicited, 


WM. WHITR SMITH, Pontisner, 
may 19 195 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 
Cc. RIKER, PUBLISHER, 
No. 129 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
JHOMAS JEFFERSON’S COMPLETE WRIT- 
1 INGS. Nine volumes, 8vo. per volume. Pub- 
lished by authority of Congress. A work for every library. 
Thecopyright and first edition cost about #40 000. Agents 


ind Booksellers supplied at a liberal diseount. 
The editor, Profesor H. A. Washington, of Virginia, has 


arranged this great mass of matter, consisting of an Auto- 
biography, Correspondence, Keports, Messages, Addresses 
and other Writings, official and private. in the most per- 
fect and satisfactory manner. His marginal notes and 
indexes have been prepared with much care, and will be 
found of great service in using the work as a book of 
reference Each volume consists of about 600 pages octa- 
vo. bound in cloth. It may 19 


RVING’S WASHINGTON,—Agents wanted to ob- 
tain subseribers for this work, Subseriptions received 
at Nos. 50 and 52 Cornhill, Boston, by 
FREDERICK PARKER & Co., 
_may 19 eop3t 


General Agents for New England. 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
BY CHARLES BOTTA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY G. A. OTIS, ESQ 


pp 940. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, fac-similes of Presi- 
dents’ commendatory letters, ete. 2 vols. in one, 32 50. 


Among the distinguished participators in the events 
narrated, the venerable John Adams recorded his testi- 
mony in favor of the work, as follows: *‘ It is the most 
classical and methodical, the most particular and cireum- 
stantial, the most entertaining and interesting narrative 
of the American War that I have seen.”’ And Mr. Jeffer- 
son, after commending the truth and superiority of the 
work, says: **When it is better known, it will be the 
common manual of our Revolutionary History.’ Presi- 
dent Madison, Mr. Calhoun and others, also, have written 
of itin the highest terms. ‘‘ It is a little singular,” says 
the editor of the Eclectic Magazine (in 1852), ** that with 
all that has been said about our Revolution, its completest 
and most graphic delineation is still to be found in this 
history of the Italian Botta. * * No American History, 
Hildreth included, at all equals, in breadth of handling, 
Vigor of description, and philosophic candor, this work. 
It has a standard value, and should be in every library.” 

The New York Independent remarks. ‘‘ that these early 
Judgments of its merits are confirmed by the investiga- 
tions of later years; and to this day, Botta stands in its 
department, almost without a rival.” 

_ Pablished by PHINNEY & Co., Buffalo, and 
& PHINNEY, New York. lt 


IVISON 
may 19 


4 7 *» TEACHERS have given their recommendation 
Ded in favor of 
TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 
%& the best Book on this subject ever published for 
‘ 8. Price, 256 cents. Copies sent by mail; postage 
paid on receipt of price to the publishers. 
DANIEL BURGESS & Co.., 
may 19 60 John Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN DEBATER. 


Pointing out the qualifications y to a finished 
debater, and the means of acquiring them ; showing how 
‘0 acquire a skill and freedom in the extemporaneous use 

language; giving a full course of instruction in the 
rules of order observed in deliberative assemblies; hints 
= Suggestions for the ment of a question; de- 
pe in full and in outline on a variety of interesting 
aed questions, with references under each to authori- 
‘8 or sources of information; nearly 600 miscellaneous 
(uestions for discussion. together. with forms of « consti- 
ution and by-laws suitable for Literary Clubs, Debating 
ete. By James N. McEuuscort, LL.D., author 
pad “ Analytical Manual,’ ‘“‘ Young Analyzer,’’ ete. 
°) pages, 12mo. Price. $1, for which it will be mailed 
Prepaid. IVISON & PHINNEY, Pusuisuens, 
may 19  @e- New York. 


“ROLLO ON THE RHINE.” 
ROPE,” with beautiful engravings, 
Just published. W. J. REYNOLDS & Co., 
may 19 No, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, in great variety, for 
sale at 50 and 62 Cornhill, Boston, by 
—wh FREDERICK PARKER & Co. 


NEND for a new PERIODICAL LIST (mailed gratis and 
of over 100 MaGagines and Papers sup: 
erent reduction, by P. D. ORVIS, 
—. Sun Buildings, New York. 
VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL— 
tothe. sell the bound vol of our illustrated journal 
a 


those who wish to sell again ata very low rate, so that 
audsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 


Sven by addressing this oflee, by letter, post-pabl 


ATTRACTIVE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


TALES FOR THE MARINES. 
BY HARRY GRINGO, 
Author of ‘‘ Los Grrxcos,” ete. 
A book of nautical adventore. fal) of «pirit and humor, 
which cannot tutl to fxseinate all who read to be amused. 


In one vol. 12mo0. Illostrated. Price. 31 25. 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS, 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH, 
Author of *‘ History or tHe Unrrep States,” ete. 
The recent expedition to Japan has created a great de- 
sire for information concerning the history and present 
state of these secluded ixland«. In this book, all that has 
come to the knowledge of the *‘ outside barbarians,” 
presented in an attractive and reliable form. 


In one large volume, I2mo. Price, #1 25. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


IRONTHORPE, 


THE PIONEER PREACHER 


BY PAUL CREYTON, 
Author of Marri Merervate,” ‘- 
HOPES,” ete. 


UNIFORM WITH THE 
SUNNY SIDE SERIES, 
Which embraces ‘ Peep at Number Five,” ‘ Tell Tale,” 
* Last Leaf from Sunny Side,” ete, 


Price, cents each. Any Volume sold separately. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAYFLOWER. By Mrs. H. B. Srowe. 
vol.. with a fine portrait. Price, 31 2. 
IDA MAY. 465th Thousand. A novel of great and in- 
creasing popularity. Price, 21 25 
DK. WAYLAND’S DISCOUKSKE AT UNION COLLEGE, 
upon the Fifti.th Anniversary of the Presidency of Dr. 


Nott. Pamphlet, dl pp. Price, 12 1-2 cente, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
13 WiNTER STREET, BOSTON. 


In one 


No may 19 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL 
WE SHALL PUBLISH ARoUr THE 20TH OF MAY. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 
From the pen of the extraordinary woman whose name 
heads this advertisement. It is a work which will causes 


sensation in two hemispheres. It will make a ]2mo. vol- 
ume of 400 pp. Price, #1. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, 
2t 117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. may 19 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS, 


DEALERS IN CARPETINGS, 
OF BVERY VARIETY OF QUALITY. 


Mt 51 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 

OHN ANDREW, DraccatsMan AND ENGRAVER 
ey upon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 
his best style, promptly and at moderate prices. 129 
Washington Street, Boston. Reference—Ballou’s Picto- 
rial. eoptf may 5 


apr 28 


HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., 


URVIVING partners and sole successors of RUSHTON, 
\) CLARK & Co.,and sole manufacturers of their genu- 
ine Cop Liver Om. It was Mr. Clark, and not Mr. Kush- 
ton, who has superintended its manufacture in Newfound- 
land ; and we warrant it pure,and made in the most care- 
fal manner from fresh codfish livers. 

HEGEMAN. CLARK & Co.. 

Chemists and Druggiste, 273 and 511 Broadway. New 
York. t 


may 19 
THE 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
oF 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


Will be issued in a few days,a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
Gunning, 
Fishing, 
and Hunting 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. I[t 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
pictorial character and cheapness, and we print buta 


limited edition. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tr t and B field Streets, Boston. 


J. H. HARRINGTON 


HAS OPENED A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


BONNETS, RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, EMBROIDERIES, 
AND 


MILLINERY GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


who may favor me with a call, a decided advantage in the 
way of selecting. 


No. 265 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
(UP STALRS.) 1t—may 19 
FULL SETS OF TEETH RIVALLING NATURE 
INSERTED BY DR. J. A. CUMMINGS, 
No. 25 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
may 19 
COMMERCIAL AGENTS WANTED 
Te CANVASS PERMANENTLY IN THE UNITED 
moral 


TATE3. Men of high business capabilities and 
qualities, - +: of New England or New 
York, only need y- business is highly respectable 
‘Yor fall information 


and profitable. » address 
A. HARRISON, 
m 5 eopit 10 South 7th St., 


My Stock being new, will give my customers and friends . 
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ARNOLD'S, STRAND, 
LONDON. 


I hereby constitute Mr. Simow 
Lanp. No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRKODSHAM. 

April 15, 1953. 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
pointed sole agent in the United States 


for the sale of FRopeHAM's 


y proven Timekeepers, would respect- 
fully call publie attention to his extensive and valuable 
stock of comp ted Chr t Watches made by 
Charles Frodsham. and styled his ‘‘ New Series.’ The 
great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 
regularity of time under every variety. climate. motion 
and position. So perfect are the adjustments, that the 
most violent exercise. such as horseback Sas are 
ete., produces on them no sensible effect. ey are, 
therefore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 


undersigned i* permitted to refer to the following gontle- 


men, who, among others, have proved the excellence of 


F.odsham’'s Watches as timekeepers : 
Enoch Train. Esq., Wm. Whiting, Esq., 
E. C. Bates, Erq.. G.M. Thacher, Esq., 
F. W. Thayer, David Dyer, E=q-. 
SIMON WILLARD. 


mar 31 9 Congress Street, Boston. 
IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Furope and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 


that has ever been publiched. Price, $3. Published at 
Musical Exchange, Boston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eophm 


A. W. LADD & CO.’s 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 


PIANO FORTES. 


[' is now conceded by competent judges that these are 


the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past » ear, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being ¢/erated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a besutiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 


for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET,j 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. mar24 


DOW’S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, 

YOR writing two or more letters at once. without the 
I use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking 
clothing, ete., has been used in thousands of families the 
past year, and gives entire satisfaction. Every child and 
scholar should have it, as it is useful, ornamental and 
amusing; every botanist should have it, as with it he 
can take the exact impression of any leaf or plant: every 
traveller should have it, as it makes a nice, neat and clean 
pocket inkstand that cannot be broken, and is free from 
blotting. In fact, all should have it. as when once used, 
it is considered indispensable. One package of three col- 


| @ paper entirely original in this country. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 


[LATE GLEASON’'S PICTORIAL.) 

We have the first seven volumes of the Pictoriat, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and moet attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 


the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in. 


structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
23 00 per volume. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN LIOME. 

Since ite commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing ons hundred pages of reading nratter in each 
number, being more than any of the #3 magazines. and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
gwelve hundred pages of reading matter per anpum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 
Montuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and ite matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 


tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEws, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 


BIOGRAPHIES, 


WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour. anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year: or any 
person sending us sirtren subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis, 


BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-woom Companion. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 
This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 


and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, an! the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper ix beautifully 
iliustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable objects. current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
Its pages con- 


| tain views of every populous city in the known world. of 
| all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 


ors, viz., black, blue and green, sent to any address for | 


25 cents. 
cases, free of postage. Address, postpaid. 

E. BOWMAN. 
117 Hanover St., Boston, Masa. 


PARKER FOWLE «& SONS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
CARPETINGS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
may5 164 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 4t 


apr 14 tf 


UNIVERSAL RENOVATOR, 
R FURNITURE POLISH, the only preparation that 
ean be used on varnished, polished, or enamelled 

work of any kind without injury. It contains none of those 

ingredients. such as sweet oil, alcohol, or turpentine, which, 
soouer or later, are so destructive to all varnished or polish- 
ed work. A SILVER MEDAL, together with the following 
references. is a sutficient guarantee of its superiority. 

Jona Chickering, George Hews, 

Oliver Ditson, Geo. P. Reed & Co., 

Hallett, Davis & Co., E. H. Wade, 

Hallet & Cumston, | D. B. Newhall, 

Forster, Lawrence & Co., Doe, Hazleton & Co. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Piano Forte Rooms 
ot D. H. SHIRLEY & CO., Proprixtors, 

apr 21 eoptf 280 Washington Street. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 

is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Boeis’s American Evecrric Hain 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boeie’s Hess- 
AIONA, or, m of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co.. Mon- 
treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St , 
London; J. Woolley, Manchester, England. and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


Dr. Wistar was a true friend to man when he gave us 
his preparation of Wild Cherry Balsam. Many owe their 
lives to this remedy for lung diseases, who would other- 
wise have died of consumption. We know this to be true. 


} ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Nores or 

A TRAVELLER IN THE TRopics.. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(GO Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, /ree of postage. Price, 
im paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Lllustrated. 


Five packages for #1, or 2 per dozen; in ail | 


| from those who are good judges 


of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIA BLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one &3 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the serenteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tue oF Union, and one copy 
of BaLLou’s PicToRIAL, together, $4 00 per annum. 

Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published- 
The reading matter is of the first order. and the engrav- 
ings cannot be exeelled.— Dem. Union, Frederick, Md 

Ballou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished publications 


in the world.— Christian Advocate, Buffato, N. Y 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CU., Pudlishers, 
tf Bosren, Mass. 


A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.—Jliddietown (| Penn.) 
Advertiser. 


It comes out dressed in very white paper. clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and « rich table of 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Courant. 

It is a splendid paper and can defy competition.— New- 
ark (N. Y.) 

A truly national work that should gladden every domes- 
tic fire-side of the great West.— Waneriile (Arkansas) 
Star. 

Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

CoRNER oF TREMONT AND BROMFIELD Sts.. Boston 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Misceiianeous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on ail sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strietly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and 4 welcome Visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THE Mam- 
MOTH 81Z8, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. Av unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly enguged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an orrgmmai paper. the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pictoriail.”’ 


1 subscriber, one year .. $200 
4 subscribers, ** ai sis 7T0O 

Any person sending us six/een subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the s venicenta copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus oF Unio. and one copy of 
Bauou’s PicrogiaL, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
Sarugpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Cognex or TRaMONT AND BROMFisLD Sts., Boston. 


Aczunts.—S. French, 12) Nassau Street, New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor, Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A.C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Syeamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 


Co., 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lilineis; Samuel Ri 
gold, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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